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CuaPTer X. 


EORGE naturally felt himself affronted by fate. When a high- 
spirited young man finds himself compelled by circumstances 
to do a mean thing, it is hard that his unwilling baseness should be 
of no avail tohim. The bargain he had made was that for a little 
less than two hundred pounds he should become despicable. He 
had become despicable—he knew it and felt it—but he had been 
robbed of his bargain. He had been ready to be ashamed of himself 
for a full cash-box; it was additionally shameful to have to be 
ashamed for one that was nearlyempty. His righteousanger even sus- 
tained him against the assaults of conscience. Indeed, he had other 
things to think about than the upbraidings of the inward voice. 
There was Curtice’s money to be paid. Curse Curtice! That, 
with all the changes rung upon it, was well enough as a momen- 
tary relief, but it brought no lasting balm to George’s heart. 
It was nice to curse Curtice : it would have been delicious to mal- 
treat him, if the thing could have been done safely ; but then the 
creditor was a big man with a taste for boxing; and, even if it 
had been possible to thrash him, the debt would still remain un- 
paid, and George’s signature at the bottom of the bill unobliterated. 
George confessed to himself in the form of Shylock’s taunt to 
Gratiano: rage as he would, he could not rail the seal from off the 
bond. If only somebody else who hated Curtice as much as he did 
would run the risk of poisoning him! But there are some things 
altogether too desirable ever to come true. 
Even at five-and-twenty a sleepless night results in pallor; and 
wrinkles, hitherto lying invisible upon the skin, as secret writing 
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upon paper, start into life. The hollow clang of the empty cash- 
box as it beat from side to side of the mine, and the final splash it 
gave at the bottom, made no good sleeping-music. Daniel, in these 
late days of life, did not rise for breakfast, and on the fateful 
morning when the inconvenient Curtice was decisively to be met, 
even Dinah did not appear until George’s meal was nearly over. 
When she entered the room it was plainly to be seen that she also 
had passed but a poor night. Of all the griefs she had suffered, this 
new one was the heaviest and the hardest toendure. She had been 
praying and crying all night, as women do, and she was sore per- 
plexed. Could she do anything to save her child from the pit to 
which he seemed to be hastening? Dare she warn him? Dare 
she acknowledge her last night’s recognition of the thief? Would 
such an acknowledgment serve to scare him from his evil courses, 
or would it drive him into recklessness ?. She would perhaps have 
dared to tell him of her knowledge, but that her shame and its 
anguish seemed too great already to bear increasing by a spoken 
admission of them. 

’ George felt that it would appear odd in him if he made no 
allusion to an incident so unusual as a robbery at the Saracen. But 
it was hard for him to find words which should sound common- 
place; and harder-still to speak them unconcernedly, : 

- §T couldn’t- make-head or tail-of the governor’s yarn last night, 
Dinah, he said--at last; having twice or thrice cleared his throat. 
* Did you see the fellow?’ 

His back was half turned to her, and the newspaper he held 
was so arranged as to conceal:his face. He knew the stroke a bold 
one—it was so bold that his heart seemed to stop whilst he made 
it—-but nobody fights more pluckily than a coward in a corner, 
though his strokes are sometimes wild enough to damage himself 
rather than his adversary. Dinah gave no answer. 

_- * Can’t you hear?’ asked George, rustling his newspaper angrily 
and turning his back fairly upon her. He felt that she was 
looking at him, and he heard her feet moving slowly on the sanded 
floor. ‘Did you see the fellow? Hang it all! I suppose it 
hasn’t quite frightened your wits away!’ If he had but a chance 
to seem ill-tempered she might miss his agitation. ‘Did you sée 
him?’ po 

‘ Yes,’ said Dinah, in a whisper. It would be difficult to:tell 
in whose ears the whisper sounded more terrible—his or hers, 

‘ Should you— said George, with his back still turned to her— 
‘should you know him again?’ He poured a cup of tea over the 
table-cloth as he asked the question. Before it was answered 
Dinah stood in front of him, and he could feel that she was looking 
at him still, ‘ What’s come to you?’ he asked with a sickly 
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pretence of contempt. ‘Can’t you speak?’ He dared not raise’ 
his eyes. ‘Should you know him again ?’ , 

‘ Yes,’ said Dinah, and then for a second or two their eyes met, 
in spite of him. 

He tried to ask ‘ Who was it ?’ but his voice failed him. He 
tried to brave her look and his own quailing heart, but they bore 
him down, and he stirred at an empty cup and pretended to drink 
from it. Dinah began to cry, and, in the shame and grief which 
oppressed her, could think of nothing better than to run away. 
George’s knees were so weak for a moment that he could not rise. 
To have failed and then to have been detected was unusually hard 
measure, and the detection made everything else look awkward. 
Dinah had not told so far, but the young man did not know how 
long he could count upon her forbearance. If his debts should 
become known at home, there would be a row of course, and 
Daniel Banks most assuredly would not pay them, though he 
might use a father’s privilege, and be excessively disagreeable 
about them. 

Curtice was lounging in the road when at last George left the 
door of the Saracen. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Banks,’ said Curtice, civilly enough, to 
look at. 

“When did I promise to pay you?’ asked George with inten- 
tionally offensive magnificence. ‘I’m not the sort of fellow to 
cringe to a hound like this,’ said George internally, ‘ simply because 
I owe him money.’ And to do him justice, he never cringed 
except where thrift might follow fawning. It was hopeless to 
cringe here, and he knew it.* 

‘Twelve to-day,’ said Curtice. 

‘Then, don’t bother me till twelve to-day, said George, walk- 
ing on. 

‘ All right,’ said Curtice, quickening his step to keep alongside. 
‘I can’t wait any longer, mind.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, returned the debtor, ‘ until you're 
asked to wait.’ 

‘ All right,’ repeated Curtice, dropping a step behind. ‘Twelve 
to-day at the Dudley.’ George marched on, and the creditor, 
stopping to light a cigar, murmured to himself his belief that he 
would get his money, after all. But in the debtor’s heart, fear and 
desperation sat side by side, and altogether his emotions were un- 
enviable. He had two hours and a half in which to find the sum 
required. Not to find it, meant open shame, and nobody knew 
what of evil consequences beside. His employer was a man of 

x 2 
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notorious strictness, and his father was the last man in the world 
either to condone or remove the ground of offence. 

When the rightful heir to old Joe Bushell’s fortune reached 
the house of the wrongful heir who held the fortune, he found 
that his employer had been called away to London on urgent 
business, and had gone up by the night train, leaving behind him 
a letter of instructions. He would either be down again that 
night, or would forward fresh orders. George sat down before the 
fire to think, holding the letter in his hand. The kind of grief 
which had fallen upon him is noticeable for always occurring at 
the wrong time. There was a perfectly dark horse he knew of, 
which would infallibly have pulled him through this had it hap- 
pened two months later. The dark horse was the deadest of all 
dead certainties, and was really. to be relied upon. He stood 
already to win three hundred pounds upon this animal’s achieve- 
ments, and if by any means it were possible to keep Curtice off 
until the race was won, George was safe. But Curtice would only 
be held off by being paid—an impossible condition. 

The sight of means to do prompts to the deed. Young gen- 
tlemen holding situations of trust, and finding themselves in un- 
pleasant corners, have sometimes made a way of escape by the 
betrayal of their trust. ‘ George Bushell,’ written in a laboured 
heavy hand, stared at George Banks (who was George Bushell 
without knowing it) from the paper he held in his hand. It was 
not a difficult signature to imitate. When George took up a sheet 
of notepaper and, laying it over the letter, set the two against a 
window pane and traced the signature with a lead pencil, he did 
nobody any wrong. When, seating himself at the table, he elabo- 
rately painted-in the clumsy up- and down-strokes in ink, he 
was still quite within the pale of the law. Despair made ex- 
periments, that was all. Forgery is a dangerous game to play, as 
any young gentleman of business cultivation knows. And yet— 
George Bushell’s business had drifted, bit by bit, so completely 
into the hands of George Banks, and the young fellow had so 
exclusive a control of things, that it might be easy to conceal ‘it 
until the dark horse should have time to extricate him from his 
difficulties. And there was no denying that the imitation before 
him was complete enough to deceive a casual observer. Curtice 
could not be put off any longer. If Ethel were pressed, there was 
no reason why she should not marry him a month or two sooner 
than the date she was already willing to fix, and in that case old 
Daniel would come down pretty handsomely for house and furniture. 
Then, having ready money for house and furniture, it was possible 
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to go in debt for them even if the dark horse failed, though that 
of course was nonsense. ; 

The imitation of the signature was admirable. They were 
written with the same pen and the same ink and on the same sort 
of paper. George cut the two out and shook them in his hat, and 
found it a difficult thing to say which was his own and which his 
employer's, until he detected on the-back of the imitation the trace 
the pencil had left in pressing upon the paper. 

At twelve o’clock that day Mr. Curtice was paid. George had 
unwittingly signed his own name, and had illegally secured a little 
portion of the property to which he was legally entitled. 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound,’ is a very good maxim in its 
way. Since the dark horse—whose name, by the way, was Erebus— 
was good for three hundred pounds in the fulness of time, it was 
scarcely worth George’s while to forge a cheque which was merely 
large enough to cover Curtice’s claims, He impawned the whole 
of the dark horse’s future earnings, and had something over a 
hundred pounds in hand. Curtice was discreet, and nobody except 
the people concerned had any knowledge of George’s late indebted- 
ness. At the Dudley Arms that evening the young man shone 
resplendent, and his luck took a turn which was nothing 
short of wonderful. There might be a way to wealth even in 
shilling pool, if a man could always win at it. George took his 
success as an omen of good fortune. His luck had turned. He 
needed some sort of consolation for the miseries which hung over 
him, though they only occasionally touched him. Dinah’s secrecy 
never seemed certain for a moment, and for a dashing young man 
whose social qualities and personal appearance were so widely 
admired, it was unpleasant to have to be carefully civil to a sister 
who might in any moment of pique draw down ruin. It was not 
in him to understand how impossible such a betrayal would have 
looked to Dinah’s eyes. The woman whose heart through all these 
dreary years had been faithful to the lover of her girlhood was in 
one hemisphere and he in another, mother and son though they 
were. If you ask me from whom George inherited his nature, I 
own that I cannot tell. For the lost Joe, though invertebrate, was 
a lad of good impulses and an honest and gentle nature, and 
George’s mother was as loyal and true a creature as over wore 
woman’s shape. That says much, and is intended to say much. 
But every beast, as young Joe had years since told the Reverend 
Paul, acts after its own instinct and judges after its own nature, 
and George judged his mother by the only standard he had; 
and the result of his judgment made him tremble for his own 
safety, 
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It may have been some grace in him, it may have been the 
weather, it may have been the seductive force of shilling pool 
which held him from Ethel’s presence for three or four days after 
the settlement of Curtice’s account. But the Sunday afternoon 
being fine, he walked over to Quarrymoor, not unassailed by qualms 
of conscience. For there is something in the presence of a good 
woman with whom a man is in love which seems almost to detect 
the past committal of any wrong by her lover. Even a little 
thing reproaches under such circumstances. I remember how 
guilty last night’s game at loo used to look when I was first in love 
and met Beauty and Grace and Goodness in the chapel porch on a 
Sunday morning. To be in love makes the conscience tender, and 
love’s pure eyes seem so to look through a man that he can scarcely 
think of hiding anything from them. 

By this time Ethel was far enough advanced in love to run 
eagerly forward at the sight of George’s broad-shouldered and well- 
knit figure, and met him at the gate. She was no more a mere 
receiver of caresses, but had learned—quite easily—to caress. And 
in her inmost heart she thought George the handsomest, the clever- 
est, the most modest, the most honourable of men. Oh, the pity 
of it, Iago! the pity of it! 

On this particular Sunday she ran out to meet him at the gate, 
and they walked indoors together demurely enough. But once 
inside the dimly lighted hall, George stooped down to kiss her, and 
she put both her arms about his neck and kissed him back again, 
with no pretence of coyness, Pretences of any sort were rather out 
of this young lady’s way, and for some reason or no reason she was 
full that day of an unusual tenderness and gentle gaiety which 
made her face at once soft and arch, so that her lips moved gently 
with deep feeling and her eyes laughed at the same moment for 
innocent gladness of heart. A compound mood, which I am 
pleased to believe is not uncommon to good girls who are in love; 
and a mood in which even a plain woman would be atcha 

-delightful even to a dull lover. 

There is no finer armour than egotism, but even egotism has 
crevices that a needle can be got through by chance or skill. 
George was well-protected, but for once he was wounded, and 
the needle pricked so deep and keen that the tears Sprang into his 
eyes. 

‘I’m not worthy of you, my darling,’ he chivavanls ‘I’m not 
worthy of the love you give me.’ 

He really meant it, and saw for a second or two how true it was. 
Love is a continual worker of miracles. 

‘ George !’ cried Ethel in a wounded voice. Who has the right 
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to depreciate a woman’s idol? Even the oracle himself is no oracle 
if he dare to tell her the truth about his own right to her worship. 
But of course his humility was beautiful, and of course she loved 
him the more for it, if that were possible. 

‘I don’t believe,’ said George, ‘that any man would be worthy 
of your love.’ The proposition set forth in this general manner 
beeame a compliment, fitly to be answered by a kiss, which meant 
amongst other things :— 

‘Zam not worthy of you. You are worthy of a queen. And 
as for men in general, I believe you.’ 

-. In her mixed mood of gaiety and tenderness she charmed the 
young man from his self-accusing thoughts. They were never 
likely to abide long with him, and by-and-by, seeing how favourable 
the time was, he began to urge her about the hastening of “the 
wedding day. She resisted him—he asked for reasons—she had 
none to give—and, in short, he won in a canter. They settled it 
between themselves—with her mother’s consent, they would be 
married in two months’ time. At the tea-table George laid the 
new scheme before Mrs. Donne, who, apart from a vague oppo- 
sition on the score of dresses to be madé, had no objection to offer. 
She liked the young fellow, and thought that he and her daughter 
made a. pretty pair. She had, besides, a strong dislike to lengthy 
waiting in a case like this where two young people who were old 
enough to do it had thoroughly made up their minds, 

That night in church George turned things over in his mind. 
His employer was back again, and had displayed no more curiosity 
than common about the conduct of recent business. There would 
come an overhauling of the pass-book and so forth by-and-by, 
and George would have that in his own hands and would make 
his return for his employer’s inspection. Nothing: seemed less 
likely than discovery, if only the hole he had made could be filled 
up in the space of a month or so. To leave it open would be in 
evitably to tumble into it. But now, with the marriage definitely 
arranged, everything would go well, and he would never be fool 
enough to peril his safety again. Ethel on her marriage would 
surely come into possession of some little ready money, and old 
Daniel was certain to behave pretty handsomely. George had 
in his breast-pocket at that moment something over a hundred 
pounds in notes, and as he thought things over, staring at the 
Vicar in rapt attention to his own affairs, he decided that it would 
be well to put the money into safe keeping. 

_ | ‘Ethel,’ he said, when, in the interval between church and 

supper, they sat aloe in the parlour, ‘I want you to do me a 

fayour,’. _- : . 
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‘ Yes ?’ said Ethel, smiling in anticipation. 

‘Put your hand into this pocket,’ said George, holding his coat 
open, ‘and see what you'll find there.’ 

Ethel did as she was told, and brought out a bundle of five- 
pound notes. Holding the bundle in her hand, she looked inquiry 
at her sweetheart. 

‘I’m not an economical man by nature,’ said the young man, 
‘but I’ve begun to save a little for an event you know of, and 
that’s my first achievement.’ 

‘ What a sum of money!’ said Ethel. 

‘Yes,’ replied George, ‘ more than a hundred pounds. Now, 
that goes towards house-keeping.’ 

‘ Yes!’ said Ethel, quite delightedly. 

‘ At least,’ explained the young man, with greater caution, 
‘that is what it’s intended for at present. But I have embarked 
in a business transaction which may call for capital at any moment. 
Except for that, I am resolved not to touch it. Now, if I keep it 
myself I shan’t keep it long, I know, for I am a dreadfully extra~ 
vagant fellow.’ 

‘ You are too generous,’ said Ethel. 

‘ Well—I am,’ responded George, with the air a man generally 
puts on when admitting that sort of failing. ‘But I want you 
to keep the money for me, so that it can only be used for one 
of two specific objects.’ 

‘ You want me to keep it for you?’ 

‘Yes. If I bank it, I can go and draw it out when I like, and I 
don’t want to be tempted. But if it’s once in your hands, I can 
only draw it at actual need. You'll be my banker, won't 

ou?” 
. ‘ Suppose,’ said Ethel, ‘ that it should be stolen ?’ 

‘Nonsense, my darling,’ said George. ‘Lock it in a drawer 
up-stairs.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ethel merrily, ‘it would be easy for a burglar to put 
a ladder against the window and get into the room that way in 
the dark.’ George said nothing. ‘And suppose,’ said Ethel, ‘ that 
I should just_be’running into the room at the time, and should be 
frightened out of my wits for ever. Wouldn’t that be dreadful! 
Why, George, what’s the matter? You are ill!’ 

‘No,’ said George. ‘A little twinge. Nothing to speak of. 
There! I’m all right again.’ But his cheeks, which commonly 
kept a remarkable bloom, all things considered, were chalky in 
their hue, and his stare was a little ghastly. Ethel’s imagination 
could scarcely have led her to a theme less pleasant for her lover’s 
ears. Yet, how was she to know that? Even George saw clearly 
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that he had started at a shadow which he himself had thrown. 
‘Don’t let anybody know about the money, Ethel,’ he said, a 
second or two later. Her chance speech had made him timorous, 
and he began to fear lest a word about the trust he had reposed in 
her should lead to suspicion and detection. ‘ Let nobody know,’ 
he urged ; ‘keep it a secret. Will you promise?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, somewhat surprised by his vehemence; ‘I 
promise.’ 

‘ Run away upstairs with it,’ said George, with an unsnecessful 
smile. ‘ Don’t let it be seen.’ 

‘ He is nervous about me,’ thought Ethel. She was sure that 
in his own behalf he was as bold as a lion; but it was evident that 
he could not even bear to think of danger approaching her. If 
that reflection should seem a little self-conscious on the girl’s part, 
remember that she was in love. Of course it was sweet to think 
that even the thought of a possible danger for her could so move 
him. Love, as I have said already, is a rare epicure. 

Ethel ran upstairs and locked the notes into an old-fashioned 
little cabinet which had a transparently undeceptive secret drawer. 
She kissed the bundle before she put it away—not, you may be sure, 
because it was worth more than a hundred pounds. It was worth 
a great deal more than many hundreds of pounds to her, because 
she thought she saw in it the fruit of effort and glad self-denial for 
love’s sake. Love had earned it, so she thought; love gave it; it 
was to help love to live gracefully. No miser ever hugged money 
so gladly, and no spendthrift ever thought less of its practical 
value. George was waiting below, and was feeling a good deal 
unhinged when she returned. 

‘ My darling,’ she said, ‘you haven't been frightened by my 
silly speech about myself?’ 

* No, dear, no!’ said he with an effort. 

‘It was very silly for me to hint at such a thing,’ said Ethel. 
‘You won’t like me to keep the money now.’ 

George with a coward’s courage turned upon the situation, so 
to speak, and struck out at it. 

* My dear, I confess that the suggestion alarmed me. Shall I 
tell you why ? It’s a very singular coincidence, but my sister was 
alarmed last. week, in the very way you indicated.’ Ethel was az- 
tonished, and he related the incident with dramatic force. It was 
a good move, or so he told himself. Ethel and Dinah were grow- 
ing companionable. His sweetheart would be sure to mention the 
story to Dinah, and she, learning that he had told it, would find 
her suspicions shaken by the very effrontery of the thing. And in 
any case-Ethel would be still less inclined to believe any horrible 
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future accusation against him, since he himself had voluntarily 
alluded to the tale. 

Days went on, and Erebus came into the light and became a 
favourite. When George had backed the dark horse, he was going 
begging at thirty to one. Now it was a hard matter to get three 
to two against him. George felt that this turn of fortune was 
absolutely providential. But it happened one dull afternoon, when 
Mr. Bushell was prowling about amidst the fragments in the waste-+ 
paper basket, looking for a scrap small enough to light his pipe 
with, that he made a discovery. And here it may be noticed that 
people who commit offences against the law are constantly guilty of 
the most surprising stupidities. The least capable of the human 
race are forgers and murderers. They go about with an infantile 
simplicity to make avenues to detection. They leave trails behind 
them which even the police have not the ingenuity to miss, And 
Master George had positively left undestroyed the real signature 
from which he had made his first rough copy, and the copy itself. 
Slow George Bushell was about to burn his fingers by attempting 
to light one of these tiny scraps at the fire. The larger scraps 
were of no service or value, but it was part of his character to save 
useless things. As he was gingerly pushing the scrap of paper 
through the bars, he caught sight of the writing upon it, and, lift- 
ing it nearer to his eyes, read his own name. There was nothing 
very peculiar about it at first sight, but yet—-why should anybody 
have cut off his signature from the tail of a letter? And here 
was another bit of paper lying on the hearthrug, which being 
picked up also proved to have his name written upon it, apparently 
by his own hand. Not quite suspicious yet, he turned them over, 
and after a minute’s inspection he made the discovery George had 
made a little while before. One of the signatures had been traced 
with a pencil. The real signature, having been firmly pressed 
against the glass, bore no mark; but the other, lying on a softer 
surface, bore the impress clearly. 

‘Why,’ said Mr. Bushell in his own wooden and deliberate 
manner, ‘if somebody ain’t been a-practisin’ my autygraph!’ 
His long clay pipe dropped from his fingers and broke in pieces in 
the fender, and at that moment, with premonitory tap at the door, 
his confidential secretary entered. The old man looked at him and 
arose slowly. His inexpressive countenance bore no greater mark 
of annoyance than almost any man might have shown at even so 
trifling an accident as the breaking of a pipe. ‘I shall be out this 
afternoon, Mr. Banks,’ he said as he passed the unconscious George, 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said he in answer. ‘About that thousand. tons .of 
Heathen? Can Dunn and Bollinger have it at the price?’. 
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‘Why, yes,’ said Mr. Bushell, ‘delivered at the wharf, mind you.’ 

‘ Very good, sir,’ said George ; and away went his employer to 
the bank, where he was closeted with the manager whilst the guilty 
youngster, not knowing what had befallen him, was leisurely appris- 
ing Messrs. Dunn and Bollinger of the fact that their price was 
accepted. 

‘You've kep’ all my cheques, I suppose,’ said Mr. Bushell; ¢ all 
as has been sent in this ear, anyhow?’ The manager answered 
‘Yes,’ and in a little while the cheques were produced. 

‘I never drawed this,’ said Mr. Bushell, with unusual emphasis, 
laying a heavy hand flat on a draught in favour of ‘ Self’ for three 
hundred pounds. 

‘It was presented in the ordinary course by Mr. Banks, sir,’ 
said the manager. 

‘ Was it ?’ asked the wrongful heir half jeeringly, half angrily. 
‘ Look here!’ And he unfolded the two crumpled bits of paper. 
The manager stared from him to them and from them to him. 
‘ Here’s somebody been a-practisin’ my autygraph.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said the manager fatuously. He had, like other 
men, heard of forgeries, but they were outside the sphere of his 
experience until now. __ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Bushell scoffingly, ‘an’ dear me, too. Three 
hundred pound! If it’s young Banks, and it looks like it—don’t 
it ?—if it’s him as I took such notice of an’ took such a fancy to 
an’ trusted—. . . Why, damn it, it’s beyond believin’—ain’t it ?’ 

‘Very extraordinary indeed,’ the manager responded. ‘ You 

-can swear that you never signed this cheque, sir? The signature 
is remarkably well imitated.’ 

‘Swear it!’ said Mr. Bushell. ‘I'd swear it on my dyin’ bed.’ 

* We must proceed with caution, sir,’ said the manager, begin- 
ning to relish this new mental flavour as he grew accustomed to it. 
No sport so enjoyable as man-hunting, when once you get your 
hand in. ‘A false arrest would set the real criminal on his guard, 
and he might get clean off. We must be cautious, sir.’ 

‘Cautious!’ said the other, with a heavy jeer. ‘ Cautious, 
when I find these in young Banks’s room, where nobody ever. goes 
but him an’ me!’ He held the crumpled scraps in the manager’s 
face. ‘Cautious, when young Banks come to the bank himself an’ - 
drawed for it! He was cautious to some tune, he was. I'll caution 
him! You send for a policeman.’ 

One trifle and another had kept the guilty George from looking 
at the sporting news in that day’s paper, but having finished his 
reply to Dunn and Bollinger, he sauntered out for the local journal, 
and returning leisurely, found on opening the sheet that Erebus 
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was established as first favourite. In his rejoicing at this happy 
condition of affairs he arose and waltzed softly round the room, 
and snapped his fingers smiling. He had always felt so sure about 
Erebus that it was most flattering on the horse’s part to come to 
the front in this way. He sat down beside the fire in the chair his 
employer was wont to use, and gave his mind to pleasant fancies. 
There was a sense of thanksgiving in his mind, and he was quite 
persuaded that he was never again to be such a fool as to run the 
risk of being mistaken for a criminal. For of course he had only 
been borrowing the money, and yet people are so stupid that dis- 
covery would have stamped him with indelible disgrace. As for 
the affair of the cash-box, that wore an altogether different com- 
plexion. Daniel did not want the money, and would not have 
really missed it even had the box been full; and after all, a 
son has some right to consideration at his father’s hands, and if a 
father is miserly, a high-spirited young man has his remedy. But 
happily there would be no further need for transactions of either 
nature. -People are opinionated and given to jumping at false 
conclusions. To have had the forgery detected would have been 
excessively unpleasant, and it was comforting to know that he 
could restore the money. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat at the front door. Then the door was somewhat 
violently opened. It clung a little in moist weather, and opened 
with a shivering jar of bolts and chain. Nothing at all remark- 
able in it, but somehow George noticed it, and will remember it 
all his life. Mr. Bushell’s voice, sounding bullying and angry, 
cried,.‘ Come this way.’ George whipped out of his master’s chair 
and into his own, and in one second was so deep sunk in business 
that he did not even look up at the wrongful heir’s noisy entry. 

‘ Officer!’ said the wrongful heir, with something of an inclina- 
tion towards melodrama—‘ Officer, do your duty.’ 

‘I suppose you'll come quiet and take it easy? There won’t 
be any need for these, eh?’ A quiet, gentlemanly-looking man, 
the local inspector, was holding up a pair of brightly burnished 
handcuffs. 

‘ Why,’ said George, with a sick frost inside him, ‘ what—what 
do you mean ?’ 

‘Very sorry, Mr. Banks,’ said the inspector. ‘I wanted it 
done quietly out of consideration for you, and so I came myself. 
It’sa charge of forgery. Three hundred pounds.’ George lurched 
to his feet, and looked at the inspector in a ghastly agony and 
terror. ‘Mr. Bushell brings the charge. I should advise you not 
to say anything. You can if you like, but it may be used against 
you on your trial,’ ; 
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Georgé said nothing, less because of the official advice than 
because he could not have spoken a word just then if one word 
could have proved it all a dream. 

‘That’s right,’ said the inspector genially. ‘ Nobody’ll think 
anything of seeing you and me in the street together. This your 
hat? Come along.’ 

What a walk it was along the high street! What anightmare 
the little formalities made in the room hung round with maps and 
cutlasses and handcuffs! What a sensation to remember when 
the official’s gentle hand insinuated itself into George’s pockets, 
and possessed itself of penknife and keys and purse and pocket- 
book! A corridor, a paved yard, a fustian-clad ruffian exercising 
there, who laughed and called him ‘mate,—and then—the cell. 
Lord Byron has told us that until the ear becomes more Irish and 
less nice, the sound of a pistol cocking at twelve paces is remark- 
able. The amazing old ladies who get into the papers on the 
strength of the fact that they have been two hundred times im- 
prisoned for being drunk and disorderly may perhaps have grown 
uséd to another click which has a singular sound in the ear of a 
novice—the click of a key in the lock of a police cell. But 
nothing much less than their experience can take the sting out of 
it. The sound seemed torun a little icy needle of despair into the 
criminal’s marrow. 

And Erebus was first fayourite, after all. 


Cuarter XI, 


Tue English Law, being (at least in part) a civilised code, pro- 
fesses to deal with intentions as well as with actions. But before 
the law can-deal with them, it is clear that the intentions must be 
pretty obvious, George had intended to pay back the money he 
had borrowed from his employer; but the intent was nowhere 
discoverable by the legal eye, and went for nothing. And - yet 
Erebus was first favourite! Even a dull man may see how poignant 
an aggravation of the pain this was. If old Bushell had but kept 
quiet for a few more weeks, had been out of the way, had taken to 
his bed, had been blind—anything, the thing would have been over. 
For of course it was preposterous beyond the dreams of madness 
to suppose that a man in George’s position intended to let a 
danger like this hang over him a minute longer than he could 
help it. It was more than incredible that any man should barter 
freedom, good-name, love, the Saracen, and the acres of Quarry- 
moor for three hundred pounds, And it was wilder than ever to 
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suppose it when the three hundred pounds were to be got so 
cheaply and so easily. 

Even a worm will turn. If you hunt any creature too hard, it 
will do its strong or feeble best to rend you. It was surely too 
bad to brand a young man of George’s prospects as afelon, simply 
because for a week or two he had borrowed from another man’s 
abundance. Georgeturned and stood at bay against the situation. 
He resolved that through thick and thin he would swear to the 
end that George Bushell had signed the cheque and sent him to the 
bank with it, and had trumped up this charge to ruin him. He 
would defy experts, he would defy everybody. He swore to stand 
at bay, and if he fell, to fall with the look of amartyr. Perhaps— 
perhaps—his father or Ethel might believe him, and he need not 
lose everything. 

I am afraid this young man will take a good deal of moulding 
before he becomes respectable. 

The news of the arrest went through the town like wildfire ; 
for George was a well-known figure, and his father one ‘of the 
primeval citizens of the place, or so it seemed to modern fancies. 
Yet, far and wide as it travelled, the news halted at the door of the 
Saracen, and neither Daniel nor Dinah had yet heard it. That 
such a thing could be never entered the mind of Mr. William 
Bowker and his mates, the nightly frequenters of the Saracen’s 
kitchen from time almost immemorial. Tummas Howl, very 
grey by this time, Aminadab, and Meshach, and Ebenezer, also 
grey, kept up the habits of middle age and youth, and (unless 
when engaged upon the ‘ night-shift’”) would have felt themselves 
homeless without the Saracen after working hours. 

They had all heard the news, and met at the accustomed corner. 
For it is the habit in the Black Country to drop into a public- 
house—though you have done it for a lifetime at the same hour 
every day—as if you did it by accident, and William and his 
comrades were not superior to this transparent pretence. 

‘Well, chaps,’ said one, ‘this is a sad sort o’ come-down for 
poor ode Dan’l, eeat it?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said another, ‘it’s all that. It’ll be the finishin’ on him, 
I reckon.’ 

“It eeat to be took for settled,’ said Mr. Bowker, ‘ as he’s done 
it. Not till he’s been afore the magistrate.’ 

‘Course not,’ they all assented. 

‘ Gooin’ to look in to-night ?’ asked Meshach. 

‘I think not,’ Aminadab answered. 

‘Fellers!’ pleaded Mr. Bowker; ‘be we gooin’ to tutn we 
backs on a friend cos he’s i’ trouble ?’ 
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‘*Peeat likely,’ said Ebenezer, who commonly followed 
William’s lead. 

‘For my part,’ said Mr. Bowker, ‘ I’d sooner goo twice as often 
an’ drink twice as much, to keep their sperits up a bit.’ 

‘ You’m i’ the right, Willyum,’ responded Ebenezer. 

‘Then come on, chaps,’ said friendship’s champion. ‘Tek no 
notice, and mek no differ. They’n like thee all the better for not 
seemin’ to know as anythin’s the matter.’ 

William’s lieutenant followed his lead, and the rest followed 
the lieutenant. 

Dinah met them in the passage as they entered, and had her 
word for each. ‘Good night, William. Good night, Meshach,’ 
and so forth. She had known them since she was a baby. 

Since young Joe’s departure, so many years ago, Dinah’s 
manner had always been a little tinctured by sadness, but in such a 
way that people took it rather for gentleness and tenderness than 
for sorrow. But latterly, and with good reason, she had been 
plainly sorrowful and depressed, and to-night she was unusually 
mournful. George, her boy, the baby she bore, her consolation, 
her fear, and next her sorest trouble, had never dared to face her 
since the morning after her discovery of his theft. And now he 
was away from the house all day long, and kept away until it was 
closed at night. Only an hour ago Daniel had been storming 
about it, and vowing that he would get to the bottom of it, and 
the mother had broken into tears. The servant-girl who acted as 
kitchen waitress of an evening was engaged, and Dinah, who 
could scarce control her face from openly showing signs of heart- 
break, served the men with her own hands. 

‘Eh, dear me,’ said one when she had gone, leaving the ale 
upon the table, ‘her takes it plucky, but it’s bitter hard, poor 
creetur.’ 

‘Yis,’ said Mr. Bowker, with pretended cynicism ; ‘ trouble’s 
bitter hard whenever it comes,’ 

‘ How’s poor Dan’! takin’ it, I wonder ?’ said Aminadab. 

‘Gorramity knows!’ William answered, and rising left the 
room. 

‘He’s a sharp-tongued un at times, Willyum is,’ said Meshach, 
‘but he’s a bit soft-hearted, too. I seed the tears in his eyes.’ 

‘ Well, thee know’st,’ observed Tummas, who was the Nestor of 
the house, ‘Dan’l was as good’s a feyther to Willyum when he 
broke his arm a-tryin’ to save young Tummas, my nevew.’ 

In point of fact, William felt the position so keenly that he 
could not bear to sit in the house. He walked into the sanded 
passage, and there stood Dinah. Everybody knows how foolish it 
seems in little things like this to be detected in the act of going 
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about without a purpose, and Mr. Bowker, who had walked away 
for no other reason than to hide an emotion of which he was 
ashamed, at once feigned an object and walked briskly up the 
passage. As he passed Dinah, he cast a furtive swift glance at her, 
and saw that she was crying. 

‘ Missis,’ he said, pausing at once before her, and forgetting his 
own advice at the sight of her tears, ‘ perhaps yo’d just as soon 
as we shouldn’t stop to-night. Say the word, an’ I'll turn ’em out 
in a minute. Yo mote think as we bain’t friendly becos we come 
to-night. We thought yo'd like it better to look as if nothin’ had 
happened.’ 

‘Happened!’ cried Dinah. ‘ What has happened ?’ 

The truth flashed upon the man in a second, and he stood 
speechless. 

‘What has happened ?’ Dinah again demanded. 

‘I niver thought,’ said he, ‘as it ‘ud be my part to be the 
messenger o’ sham an’ sorrow i’ this house. It’s got to be known, 
howiver, soon or late.’ 

‘What is it?’ Dinah besought him with her hands upon her 
bosom. ‘ Tell me.’ 

‘Your brother George is in prison,’ he answered. 

‘No, no, no, William!’ said poor Dinah, grasping him with 
feeble hands. 

‘God forgi’ me,’ said he, ‘as I should be the one to tell you, 
but it’s true. Bear it, missis, bear it, for the Lord’s sake. It'll 
be the death o’ Dan’l, I doubt.’ 

‘Why? why?’ cried Dinah, wringing her hands together, ‘ why 
is he put in prison ?’ 

‘He mightn’t be guilty, mind you,’ began William. But Dinah 
laid hands upon him and looked at him so that he had pity on her 
beseeching face and panting bosom, and struck the blow at once. 
*He’s charged with forgin’ on his master for three hunderd 
pound.’ 

How long does it take to grasp a state of things like this and 
to form a resolution? The streets were pitch-dark, except for a glim- 
mering lamp or two, which indeed rather set the darkness off than re- 
lieved it, and it was raining drearily. Dinah dashed into the road- 
way so swiftly that William, who had looked away from her whilst he 
gave the evil tidings, saw nothing of her but a waving skirt as 
she went through the doorway. Fearing mischief, though of 
what sort he scarcely dared to guess, he ran out after her, and saw 
the waving skirt again as she ran round the corner. He re- 
membered suddenly that the canal lay in that direction, and 
rushed after her at full speed. She was running like a mad 
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creature when he came up with her and laid a restraining hand 
upon her shoulder. 

‘Don’t stop me,’ she panted. ‘ Let me go.’ 

‘No, missis, not there,’ said William, pleading with her. ‘* Not 
there.’ 

‘I must go,’ she cried. ‘It is the only chance to save him,’ 

She was going not only in the direction of the canal, but 
towards George Bushell’s house, and he saw a part of her purpose 
at once. 

* He’s as hard,’ said William, ‘as the nether millstone.’ 

‘I must go,” was all that Dinah answered, and he released her, 
but followed close at her elbow. They had scarcely gone twenty 
yards when he pulled his coat off and threw it over her shoulders, 
but she let it fall and he ran on with her, disregarding it. Down the 
road she sped, going so swiftly that it put the man to his best 
pace to keep up with her, and crossing the canal bridge turned 
sharply to the right and held on until she reached the gate of 
George Bushell’s house. Whilst William rang the bell she pressed 
the palms of her hands against the gate twice or thrice, as if she 
made even to it the beginning of the appeal she had in her mind. 
A door was heard to open and a step came crunching down the 
gravelled drive. 

‘Keep it in, missis,’ said William, laying his hand again 
upon her shoulder. ‘Go to him quiet like. It’s the best way, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she answered, laying her hands again and again 
upon the gate, as if it were sensible to her prayer and could 
answer it. 

‘ Who's there ?’ asked a voice from within. 

‘I want to see Mr. Bushell,’ said Dinah ; ‘ I must see him.’ 

A sturdy woman opened the gate and answered, 

‘Is that you, Miss Banks? I’m afeard it’s no use your coming. 
He’s as hard as hard. I niver seed him s’ angry.’ 

‘I must see him,’ said Dinah. ‘Let mein. Don’t tell himI 
am here. I must see him.’ 

Her manner was still urgent, but had on a sudden grown 
collected. Bootless as her errand might seem to others, she had 
a secret power in reserve, and began to feel its comfort. Perhaps 
the housekeeper felt something of the strange influence with which 
strong feeling in strong natures acts at times even upon the vul- 
garest hearts; or she may have been moved by some memory of 
Dinah’s kindness in time of trouble. She risked something at 
least in granting Dinah’s wish, but she granted it. 

‘Come wi’ me,’ she said; and, leading the way swiftly into the 
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hall, pointed to a door. ‘In there,’ she whispered, and whisked 
upstairs as a rabbit makes up-hill for his burrow. 

Dinah turned the handle of the door and entered, leaving Mr. 
Bowker standing in his coaly shirt-sleeves in the hall. George 
Bushell was sitting by the fireside, pipe in mouth, looking woodenly 
respectable, as of old. His face was flushed, but expressed 
the internal disturbance he felt in no other readable way. He 
was a temperate man as a rule, but on the strength of his secre- 
tary’s unexpected defection from virtue he had been drinking. 
Whisky brings out a man’s true nature, as fora minute or two 
you can see the real tones of an old picture by passing a sponge 
across it. He was naturally and bitterly indignant. He had 
helped to break four hearts to get his money, but he had never 
committed forgery, and of course he loathed the crime. He never 
knew how much until he found it practised on himself. And all 
this apart, he had liked George and had done something to push 
him on in the world. He could never have been got to like any- 
body who was not of use to him, but George had been useful, and 
it had been pleasant to talk about his private secretary. The 
possession of a private secretary seemed to carry a sort of dignity 
with it, and a man naturally keeps his best regards for those 
people who are of advantage to him and reflect credit on him. 

‘Hillo!’ he said, starting from his seat, and for the second ~ 
time that day he dropped his long clay into the fender. ‘ What 
brings you here ?’ 

Dinah’s hair and face were wet with rain and her dress was a 
little disordered. But she was something more than comely, even 
under these conditions, and she had the great advantage of being 
a woman, so that Mr. Bushell felt the brutality of this welcome 
as soon as he had uttered it. 

‘I have come,’ said Dinah, ‘to speak to you about George.’ 
She panted a little in her speech, but otherwise she seemed wonder- 
fully collected. ‘I have come to ask you not to appear against 
him.’ 

‘I’m very sorry for you, Miss Banks,’ said the wrongful heir, 
with natural and excusable surliness, ‘but the law must tek its 
course.’ \ 

‘There is a reason for my asking it,’ said Dinah. ‘ Believe 
me, there is a reason. You, must not go against him.’ 

‘The matter’s out o’ my hands, returned Mr. Bushell, ‘an’ 
I’ve got no more to do with it. I’m sorry for the young man’s 
relations, but he should ha’ thought about them afore he did what 
he did. It’s out o’ my power to move i’ the matter, an’ the law 
must tek its course.’ 
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Saying this, he made a motion to leave the room, but Dinah 
set herself between him and the door. 

‘No,’ she besought him. ‘ Let him go away and begin life 
again. If you knew what I could tell you, you would let him go.’ 
Her hands, and her very body, besought him. ‘Oh, let him go, 
Mr. Bushell. Let him go.’ 

Nobody’s temper can last for ever, and it was hard to be pes- 
tered in this way, after being robbed. 

‘T’ll see him damn’d fust!’ cried the wrongful heir, indignant 
at the monstrosity of the proposal. Dinah’s life had been a 
sacrifice, and she could scarcely miss such a chance of self-torture 
for another’s sake as the situation presented. 

‘Listen for a moment,’ she said, laying such a grip upon the 
lappel of his coat when he strove to pass her that he could not 
disengage himself without violence. ‘You can’t send your own 
flesh and blood to prison.’ 

‘My flesh and blood!’ said George Bushell. ‘Why, you're 
ravin’.’ 

‘Listen to me,’ said Dinah, clinging to him. ‘He is your 
flesh and blood. He is your nephew Joseph’s child.’ 

‘What !’ he said, falling back a step, and drawing her with 
him. 

‘Before Joe went away,’ she answered, speaking rapidly, ‘him 
and me was married at Waston Church on a Whit-Sunday. George 
is our child, and if he had his rights he’d have more than half 
your money, Mr. Bushell. But when Joe went away I never 
spoke a word about it, and nobody but mother knew.’ 

‘That’s a poor sort of a lie, missis,’ said the wrongful heir. 
But all the colour of his face had faded, and he trembled in Dinah’s 
hands. 

‘It’s as true as heaven!’ she answered. ‘I kept it secret up 
to now, an’ robbed him of bis money all the while, but I won’t see 
him sent to prison. All his grandfather left is his by right, 
but he shall never know it, an’ never ask you for a penny. Let 
him go!’ 

Then she released him and fell upon her knees. 

Young Joe’s money had belonged to Uncle George so long that 
it had grown into him and become a part of him, no more to be 
taken away from him than heart or brains. And was it possible 
that now—after a lapse of four-and-twenty years—his hold upon 
it could be threatened? Strange things happen sometimes, and it 
fell upon the dull conscience of the old schemer like a blow to re- 
member that, after all, the wealth was wickedly gained, and might 
not prosper. For in his way he was orthodox, and, like the devils, 
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he believed, but he had never trembled until now. This might be 
God’s vengeance on him. He was a respectable man, and he had 
believed in God, theoretically, all his life. Now, belief began to 
take a practical cast, and, as revolutions of opinion will, it shook 
him. But dull and slow as he was, and staggered as he was by 
this amazing story, he was not long in seeing the tremendous flaw 
in it. 

‘ My brother Joseph,’ he said slowly, with some tremor in his 
tones, ‘ was wu’th a quarter of a million o’ money when he died. 
Now, that’s a deal o’ money, an’ my nevew Joseph was rightful 
heir to it if he’d been alive. If you are his wife, how comes it you 
never said a word about it? Answer me that.’ 

‘ He took the marriage lines away with him when he left home,’ 
responded Dinah. ‘I parted with him on a Sunday—the day he 
hit Mr. Screed, and his mother ordered him out of house an’ home 
-—and he promised me he’d send ’em, but I never heard a word of 
him again, and now beyond doubt he’s been dead these years and 
years. But George is his child, Mr. Bushell, his lawful child. 
You’ve got all his money. Becontent with that. We'll never ask 
you for a penny, and his father’ll pay you back the three hundred 
pounds. Let him go.’ 

He went untouched by her distress, for he had his own affairs 
to think of. He was never particularly accessible to other people’s 
emotions, and now, if ever in his life, he was self-absorbed. 

‘You won’t go against your own flesh and blood, Mr. Bushell! ’ 
said weeping Dinah, thinking that his silence gave a little hope. 

He answered her out of his own nature. 

‘If you madea slip with my nevew Joseph, that’s your look-out.’ 
She was on her feet before him in a second. ‘* Youhid your shame 
pretty cunning,’ he went on, ‘an’ you’d best ha’ kept it hid.” He 
was not a wise man, and he disbelieved the story simply because it 
sounded improbable. He was ready enough to believe that Dinah 
had tripped in her younger days, and that George Banks was his 
nephew’s son, but he gave no credence to the story of the marriage 
and the lost ‘lines.’ At one moment he was on the edge ofa 
question which might have wrecked his fortunes. The jeering 
query trembled on his tongue—why not go to the church at which 
the marriage took place and get a copy of the entry there? But 
there was just a chance that the tale was true, and he held his 
tongue, asking himself if such simplicity was believable. 

Dinah stood before him with eyes suddenly brightened, and a 
flush of colour on her cheek. 

‘I am your nevew Joseph’s wedded wife,’ she said. ‘ We was 
married at Waston Church last Whit-Sunday was five-and-twenty 
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years. And George was our lawful-born child; and if everybody 
had their rights, he’d have his grandfather's money. I don’t want 
that. I only ask you to let him go.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word o’ your tale, he said slowly. ‘If you 
could ha’ proved it, you’d ha’ done that long an’ longago. Whoever 
he is, the law’ll ha’ to take its course, an’ if he was my own child, 
I'd do the same with him,’ 

‘ Will you take your three hundred pounds back again and let 
him go?’ asked Dinah desperately. 

It was a temptation to which his sense of public justice would 
have yielded before George was fairly in the hands of the police; 
but it was not to be thought of now. He knew nothing of the rules 
of criminal procedure, and believed himself already bound to carry 
on the prosecution. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘ He’s committed a crime agen the law, an’ 
he must suffer for it.’ 

‘It shall be known,’ said Dinah, growing more and more 
desperate as the failure of her mission became obvious. ‘ It shall 
be known as you know who he is. It shall be known far an’ wide as 
you send your own flesh an’ blood to prison. I kept it hid all these 
years, but I don’t care now, and I'll have my rights as Joseph 
Bushell’s lawful wedded wife.’ He turned a little pale, but said 
nothing. ‘If I have to walk barefoot to the Queen herself,’ said 
poor Dinah, weeping fast and speaking with a piteously broken 
voice, ‘I'll do it. And if she makes a law o’ purpose, she'll 
give me back my honest name an’ give my child his lawful 
rights.’ 

There might be something in it after all, he thought, she stuck 
so to her point. All the more reason, then, to fight the matter out, 
and clear the pretenders off the ground. Old Daniel would never 
face the shame of a trial for his son, real or reputed, and George 
himself would be in prison. A wooden man, as I have said of him 
already. A dull, slow, unperceptive, unimaginative man. And yet 
he saw as if in a drama acted before him Daniel’s flight of shame, 
and George’s committal, and the popular discredit of Dinah’s story, 
and he answered her. 

‘You're a-threatenin’, are you? Then leave my house. I 
know my dooty, an’ I’ve done my dooty all my life, an’ I shall do 
it now.’ He flung the door wide open. ‘Get out, you baggage ! 
I’ my young days you’d ha’ had your legs i’ the stocks for such a 
tale as you’ve brought to me.’ 

‘Here, I say, Gaffer,’ cried Mr. Bowker from the hall, ‘ draw 
it mild!’ 
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‘Hillo!’ said the disciple of duty, peering at him savagely. 
‘ Who’s that? What do you do here ?’ 

‘I come along o’ the lady,’ answered William. ‘ That’s what I 
do here. I tode her as yo’ was a hard un, but I deea’t expect to 
hear you go on i’ that way.’ 

‘Get out, the pair o’ you!’ shouted the old man wrathfully. 
‘I think you're i my empl’y. Tek a minute’s notice now an’ leave 
it.’ 

‘ All right,’ returned Mr. Bowker with sudden cheerfulness as 
of one who has received a gift, ‘I’ve got the bag. Come along, 
missis,’ he continued with a ludicrously sudden turn to notes of 
sympathy. ‘I was afeard you’d mek nothin’ out o’ him. He’s 
known for what he is—he is.’ 

His employer had the front door open. 

‘Get out!’ he cried again. ‘ Bringin’ a pack o’ lies to me, an’ 
makin’ yourself out no better than you should be! Get out!’ 
He boiled by this time with virtuous indignation. 

‘Ah!’ cried Dinah’s ineffectual champion. ‘Shut up! Be 
ashamed o’ yourself. To talk to a woman i’ trouble like that! 
Why, yode rip, wheer’s your bowels ?’ 

They were on the door-step, and George Bushell slammed the 
door behind them fiercely. 

‘If I knowed,’ he growled, ‘as it was true, Id fight it every 
inch. It’s all a pack o’ lies, though—a pack o’ lies!’ 

‘Oh, William,’ cried Dinah, wringing her hands in the dark- 
ness and the rain, ‘what shall Ido? What shall I do?’ 

The tears were in the soft-hearted fellow’s eyes again, but he 
could offer her no comfort. 


Caarter XII. 


George had not long to wait for an opportunity to vindicate him- 
self. The petty sessions were held the morning after his arrest. 

A prison couch is rarely luxurious, even though a man be 
blessed with that approving conscience which is popularly and 
mistakenly supposed to make him quite easy in his mind. It is 
easy to be virtuously indignant about a scoundrel and his doings, 
but harder, much harder, to understand him, to see things from 
his point of view, to comprehend his self-justifications, his excuses. 
To my mind, a scoundrel is much to be pitied for being a scoundrel. 
His detection and punishment are good things for him, and we 
who are virtuous may claim for his soul’s good to see that the 
knots of the whip are drawn tight, and that a strong arm lays it 
on. But we are not without compassion as he writhes. It is 
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hard measure. Could he have exercised an unbiassed jadgment 
to begin with, he would probably have chosen another lot than 
this. 

But our young criminal was not yet converted to the ways of 
wisdom. The rat who has made predatory excursions after your 
salad oil is not converted when the avenging terrier gets him 
into a corner. He squeals, and bites if he can, and dies with 
the rat-pulses of him beating to the tune of despairing vengeance. 
George was very angry. He anathematised Bushell and Curtice 
and the spirit merchant whose half-chance call had so depleted the 
cash-box. Why did nobody come near him? Why was not his 
father here to offer bail until the morrow, and to show a litile of 
that fatherly faith which, even if misplaced, was surely due to one 
whose guilt had not yet been proved? If they could not prove 
what he had done with the money, he tried to persuade himself 
that he might yet have a squeak for liberty. It was only Bushell’s 
word against his, and he would face it out. In hours of extremity 
you see safety in any foolish trifle. There was no reason why 
Curtice should talk, and if he held his tongue it was a point in 
the prisoner’s favour. Ethel’s silence, of course, was certain. Not 
even feminine spite at being disgraced could make her false to 
him. The poor wretch did love her, after all, as well as he knew 
how to love, and he could not think as ill of her as he did of every- 
body else. If his best conceptions of her were shameful to her— 
and they were—he gave her his best, and it was love that created 
them. Ethel would be staunch to him, and would not betray him. 
If he were found guilty, she might send the money back secretly 
to George Bushell, but until then she would hold it for him, and 
keep a still tongue. He did not upbraid himself for being a villain 
and a fool, but he upbraided circumstance for the hard measure 
dealt out to him. Only to have quietly borrowed three hundred 
pounds, with the most upright of intentions, and to lose Ethel, 
the acres of Quarrymoor, home, good name, the Saracen, Daniel’s 
quiet but substantial earnings,—the punishment and the offence 
seemed unequal, 

There was a wise man in the East whose constant prayer it was 
that he might see to-day with the eyes of to-morrow. 

The inspector lent the prisoner brushes and other necessaries 
in the morning, and even gave him a clean shirt, taking George’s 
in return. There was no news from the Saracen, and the prisoner 
dared not send there, believing his father’s silence due to Dinah’s 
betrayal of the truth in that unfortunate affair of the cash-box ; or, 
at least, having fear enough of the betrayal to keep him from 
making even the slightest appeal to home. 
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How long the night had seemed, and how slowly the shackled 
feet of the minutes crawled along in the morning! [ have talked 
with an Englishman who was led out one frosty morning during 
the Carlist War to be shot, and who was standing at the head of 
the grave which had been dug for him, when he was released and 
set at liberty. He told me, I remember, that the only sensation he 
felt was one of absolute physical emptiness, as though the interior 
of his trunk were a scientific vacuum. He was a brave man too, 
and had distinguished himself under fire pretty often. There was 
something of that unpleasant sensation in the criminal’s interior 
when at last a hand was laid upon him and he was told to rise and 
mount a set of corkscrew steps which led from the waiting- 
chamber of justice into the hall itself. The hall of justice was 
small and shabby, and there were fifty or sixty people packed into 
it like herrings in a barrel. There were hundreds more outside 
eager for a look at him, doomed for the present to be disappointed. 
The prisoner was a good-looking young fellow, tall, straight, and 
broad-shouldered, scrupulously dressed and groomed. He smoothed 
his silky moustache nervously with his ringed hand, and stood 
squarely there, at military ease. Nobody at first looking at him 
thought him likely to be guilty. The women who were squeezed 
in with the other spectators were with him every one. 

The proceedings were formal, and necessarily incomplete. 
George Bushell, sworn, made his statement, denying the validity 
of the cheque, and producing the crumpled scraps he had dis- 
covered. The bank manager, sworn, made his statement, and 
proved that the prisoner had himself cashed the cheque. He 
admitted that he had noticed nothing suspicious or peculiar in Mr. 
Banks’s demeanour.—Nothing. 

Had the prisoner anything to say in answer to the charge? 
He need say nothing. Anything he did say would be taken down. 
The case could not be dealt with there, and would have to go for 
trial. 

George answered in a voice which the local reporter called 
‘unmoved,’ though to himself it sounded as if somebody else 
were speaking. 

‘I am perfectly innocent of the charge brought against me. 
I received the cheque from Mr. Bushell’s own hands, and paid the 
money over to him on his return from London. I am at a loss to 
understand the accusation, unless it bas been brought forward with 
the diabolical intention of ruining an innocent man.’ 

Suddenly a heart had found its way into the internal vacuum, 
and it beat madly at the prisoner’s side. Could the people hear it ? 
There was such a clamour of excited tongues when the prisoner 
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had made this speech, that the officials ejected half a dozen of the 
spectators and lodged them on the packed and crowded stairs 
before silence was restored. 

‘ That is one of two things, Mr. Banks,’ said the magistrate. ‘ It 
is either a very complete defence, or a very foolish one. If it is 
not true, nothing could tell more heavily against you than 
such a defence.’ 

‘ It is true,’ said the prisoner, and nine out of ten believed him 
fur the moment. 

The case, said the magistrate, must be remanded until Wed- 
nesday. In the mean time, the police would make all inquiry 
after the whereabouts of the notes in which the cheque had been 
paid. The bank manager had with him a memorandum of the 
notes, and, being again put into the box, swore to its accuracy. 
The prisoner was removed, no bail being offered or demanded. The 
day’s work was over, and the crowd dispersed. An hour later, the 
news flew through the town that more than half the notes were 
traced. Curtice the solicitor had paid them into the bank the 
day after that on which they had been drawn, and being interro- 
gated, had declared that the prisoner had handed them to him in 
satisfaction of an account long overdue. 

Even in the popular mind, impressed as it had been by the 
firmness of the prisoner’s counter-accusation against his employer, 
George’s position began to look fishy. 

The Saracen stood all that day with bolted doors, shuttered win- 
dows, and down-drawn blinds. Dinah would have fain left the house 
on her own mission, but Daniel, who by this time knew the disgrace 
which had fallen upon him, had sternly forbidden her, and had 
indeed driven her to her room and locked her in there with un- 
wonted imprecations. 

I do not believe that there is any criminally minded cur alive 
who would not deny himself his crime, if he could see the brood 
that it is sure to bear. 

Even public gossip, which is irreverent enough, and even 
private spite, which is upon occasion cruel, spare something, and 
Ethel heard no word of the dreadful tidings of her lover’s wicked- 
ness. But the daily newspaper spares nobody, and in its columns 
she read the tale. And how, will you ask, did she accept the 
story? How should she accept it, but like the loyal and true- 
hearted maid she was, with passionate faith in her lover, and un- 
measured defiance and scorn for his accuser! It never entered 
into her heart for a fraction of a second to believe him guilty. 
Guilty? He—her lover? The policeman who arrested him, the 
magistrate who committed him, the people who looked on and 
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listened were sunk beneath the lowest reach of contemptuous 
indignation, not to know, not to see at a glance, that he was and 
must be innocent. 

And so, not merely thinking him guiltless, but feeling as per- 
suaded of his honour as if she herself had held it in her keeping, 
she turned about to see in what way she could be of service to him. 
She was quick to see and understand anything set before her, and 
though she was as ignorant of legal matters as most women are, it 
seemed strange to her that nobody should have spoken for him. 
Surely he should have had a lawyer to defend him, but the stupi- 
dities had only arrested him the day before, and were bent appar- 
ently on affording him as little chance as possible for the proof ot 
his transparent innocence. The man of business who had made 
her father’s will, and who still managed such small legal concerns 
as Mrs. Donne was afflicted with, lived thirty miles away, and she 
knew no other lawyer. Yes—there was Mr. Keen, but she did not 
think well of Mr. Keen’s spiritual prospects, and she had begged 
George to cease to associate with him. There were other lawyers 
to be had, and she could easily find them. But then came the 
question of money. She had heard it said emphatically that 
lawyers, above all men, demanded that their services should be paid 
for. That was Uncle Borge’s verdict, and Uncle Borge was of a 
decidedly litigious character—and had experience. 

There was the money George had given her. For such a pur- 
pose as she had in mind it was surely righteous to use that. She 
took the bundle of notes from their hiding-place, slipped them 
into her bosom, dressed and set out upon her walk. The roads 
were miry, but the day was bright and clear, freshened with 
recent rains. Ethel was a good pedestrian, as a farmer’s daughter 
should be, and the four miles were not much to her, animated by 
such a purpose as she bore. 

At the edge of the town she encountered an undersized coaly 
man in very heavy and very dirty flannel. Any lady strange to the 
district might have been excused if the coaly man’s exterior had 
deterred her from addressing him. But Ethel approached him 
without any thought of his appearance. 

‘Can you direct me to a lawyer’s office ?’ she asked. 

‘Why, yis, miss,’ said Mr. Bowker. ‘There’s Mr. Keen’s 
office roun’ the corner. It’s nine or ten housen up, wi’ a brers 
plaiit o’ the door.’ 

‘Do you know another lawyer?’ she asked. She had an 
objection to consulting Mr. Keen. 

Mr. Bowker did know of another lawyer, as it happened, and 
volunteered to show the way. 
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‘I need not trouble you,’ said the girl with a sort of sad gra- 
ciousness, 

‘Trouble!’ said Mr. Bowker, with great gallantry. ‘It’s no 
trouble to do a turn for a good-lookin’ lady. This way, miss, if 
yo please.’ 

Ethel followed perforce, and Mr. Bowker led her by intricate 
ways to the office of a Mr. Packmore, an elderly conveyancer, who 
had no more to do with criminal legalities than I have. But 
he was able to tell her that Mr. John Keen had undertaken the 
defence of the prisoner; and so fate seemed to push her towards 
Mr. John Keen in spite of herself. Mr. Bowker had waited out- 
side, and now led her back again, declining her proffered gratuity. 

‘ Pray take it,’ said Ethel. 

‘No, miss, thank you,’ answered William; ‘you do’t look the 
sort to want to mek a mon feel ashaiimed of himsen.’ 

Ethel withdrew the proffered florin swiftly, with a little 
blush. 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ she said. 

‘Not a bit on it,’ protested Mr. -Bowker. ‘I do't git the 
chance to tak a walk wi’ a young lady every day. Let alone a 
nice-looking un,’ he added, fearing lest the compliment might 
seem feebly expressed, without that addendum. 

Sad as she was, she could scarcely thank him with less than a 
smile. William grinned and ducked responsive. 

Mr. Keen was at home and would receive Miss Donne. He 
rose when she entered, and pushed his long hair back with both 
hands, looking at her earnestly and with evident sadness. 

‘I think,’ he began, ‘that I can guess the object of your 
visit.’ 

‘TI am told,’ she answered, ‘ that you are defending Mr. Banks.’ 
John nodded miserably, and shifted his papers to-and-fro upon 
his desk. ‘I did not know,’ she went on, ‘ until this morning 
that any charge had been preferred against him. But I saw 
from the newspaper that he had no lawyer, and I came to engage 
one. Did he send for you?’ 

‘No,’ said John unwillingly, ‘not exactly. We were old 
school-fellows, and his people seemed to desert him, and I 
thought , 

His voice trailed off, and he left the sentence unfinished. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel, rising from her chair and 
impulsively holding out her hand. ‘ Any one who has known him 
can tell how ridiculous the accusation is.’ 

John took her hand in an embarrassed way, and with embarrass- 
ment released it. 
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‘We must do our best,’ he said, with a dismal attempt at 
cheerfulness. 

‘If I wanted an argument for his innocence of such a shame- 
ful crime,’ said Ethel, reseating herself—‘ and I certainly don’t 
want anything of the sort—lI have it with me now. Refore a man 
commits a crime, he must have a motive for it. Ge rge was sav- 
ing money, and had a considerable sum in his pos: »ssion at the 
very time when he is said to have forged this cheque.’ She spoke 
with such an assured and quiet scorn that John Keen’s heart 
ached for her. But he had his wits about him, too. 

‘Come,’ he said, brightening a little, ‘that is something in 
his favour, if we can prove it.’ He knew his client pretty 
thoroughly, and thought him guilty, but there was a chance that 
his story of a conspiracy was true, after all, though the chance 
was certainly one of the slenderest. 

‘I can prove it,’ said Ethel quietly. She disliked this young 
man again, because he was not as certain of her lover’s innoceuce 
as she was. ‘You know already,’ she went on, ‘that Mr. Banks 
and I were engaged to be married.’ That was a theme about 
which on common occasions Ethel would not have spoken to any- 
body except her mother and her lover, but she spoke of it now as a 
matter of course, and with noconfusion. John noddedagain. Her 
pride in George and her certainty of him were troublesome to his 
spirit, for he himself was in love with her with all his heart, and 
it was bitter, to be sure, that she had so much tosuffer. ‘ Looking 
forward to that,’ she said, ‘he gave me this money—a hundred 
and ten pounds—to keep for him.’ She laid the bundle of notes 
upon the table, and John reached out for it. This cast a curious 
light upon the case, he thought; but when once he had unfolded 
the notes, he fell back in his official arm-chair and looked at her 
with so amazed and stricken a countenance that she arose to her 
feet and looked back at him as if his sorrow and surprise had 
been an epidemic, and she in a flash of time had caught it. 

‘ Great heaven!’ he gasped, and, rising, held out the notes at 
arm’s length. ‘Do you tell me, Miss Donne, that George Banks 
gave you these ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered boldly, though amazed. He let them 
fall to the table, his arm dropped heavily to his side, and he fell 
back into his seat again limply; then rising on a sudden, he 
paced the room, and pulled at his long hair with both hands. 
At this she regarded him with increased wonder, following him 
with her eyes until, with a final wrench at his hair, he threw him- 
self bodily into the seat he had just quitted, and glared at her like 
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one distraught. ‘ What is it, Mr. Keen?’ she asked, not without 
a tone of contempt in her voice. 

‘Miss Donne,’ protested the young lawyer earnestly, ‘ my heart 
bleeds for you!’ She faced him bravely, without a word, waiting 
for him. ‘I must tell you what it will pain youterribly to know.’ 

‘Tell me,’ she said steadfastly, seeing that he faltered. 

‘ This,’ he said, taking up the bundle of notes from the table 
and dropping it again, ‘ was all that was wanted finally to prove 
his guilt. The villain!’ he muttered, grinding his teeth and 
starting to his feet again. 

‘Explain yourself,’ she answered, steadfast still. All colour had 
flown from her face except for one spot on either cheek, and her 
fine nostrils were a little dinted, but her eyes glittered with a light 
which under some circumstances would have looked dangerous. 

‘IT would as soon be shot as do it,’ said the miserable John; 
‘but it has to be done. These are the circumstances.—Mr. Bushell 
charges the prisoner with forgery. The prisoner answers that he 
received the cheque from Mr. Bushell, cashed it for him at the 
bank, and paid the money into his hands. The people at the bank 
keep a register of the number of all notes paid out and received ; 
they supply the police with a copy of that register in this particu- 
lar case, and of course it becomes the duty of the police to trace 
the notes and see whose hands they passthrough. Now, here ’—he 
handed her a slip of paper from a pigeon-hole in his desk—‘ here 
is a copy of the bank manager’s memorandum. Look at the notes 
yourself, Miss Donne—I hate myself for telling you !—and you will 
see that you have had put into your innocent hands a portion of 
the forger’s gains. And now the murder’s out!’ 

The murder was out indeed. In the face of such evidence, 
faith was useless. There was no crevice, in the certainty which 
prisoned her, through which the loyalest doubt of love could 
struggle. J.ove’s dream was over, and love’s gilded idol lay shat- 
tered at her feet. The amazed contempt and scorn with which 
she had read the story of the accusation of her lover, the loyalty 
with which she would have clung to him against all the evidence 
the wide world could bring, lent a doubled and redoubled force to 
the blow which fell upon her. She would have taken him to 
her true breast, against the jeers of a universe, whilst she knew 
him to be true. For she had not merely thought him honest, be- 
lieved him honest—she knew him to be honest, as only love knows 
love ; and after all, his truth was a lie, and the gift of his love a 
shame from which no years or tears could cleanse her. 

I will not try beyond this to tell you how she suffered. 

It was decided, before that terrible interview closed, that there 
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was but one thing to be done with the knowledge John Keen had 
acquired—to submit it to the authorities, And so on Wednesday 
the sight-seers at the police-court beheld the outside of as great 
a tragedy as ever a woman’s heart played a part in. Curtice got 
up and told his tale, and the prisoner, pallid and desperate, gave 
him the lie. 

Then Ethel Donne appeared in the witness-box, and the 
coward’s heart stood still. 

Dinah was in the court, resolved to tell her story to the magis- 
trate. For Daniel, after his first rage, had fallen into lethargy, and 
had let her have her way, not even understanding the tale she 
told him with so many fawning piteous caresses and such tears of 
heartbreak. John Keen, to the general surprise, had thrown up 
the case for the defence, but eat there in court with a grey hard 
face, and never once looked from the prisoner’s eyes. This per- 
sistent regard drew a shifty glance now and again from George, 
but John’s aspect never changed. The angry loathing in it might 
have disconcerted even an honourable man. 

Ethel, gently handled by the magistrate, told her story. What 
it cost to tell it can never be known. Dinah heard it, and began 
to hate her child. : 

‘Have you any question to ask this witness, prisoner?’ Thus 
Sir Sydney Cheston, magistrate. 

The human rat in a corner shrieked, 

‘It’s false! It’s a vile conspiracy ! ’ 

There rose a cry of indignation from the little crowd in the 
packed court. 

‘The child I bore!’ groaned Dinah. None heard the words 
but Ethel; for Dinah, as she spoke them, rose beside the witness- 
box and stretched out her arms as if to save the girl from this 
last and cruellest blow. Ethel turned to her embrace and fainted 
on that sheltering bosom. 

(To be continued.) 





An April Pastoral. 


Whither away, fair Neat-herdess ? 
Shepherd, I go to tend my kine. 

Stay thou, and watch this flock of mine. 
With thee? Nay, that were idleness. 

Thy kine will pasture none the less. 

Not so: they wait me and my sign. 

I'll pipe to thee beneath the pine. 

Thy pipe will soothe not their distress. 
Dost thou not hear beside the spring 
How the gay birds are carolling ? 

I hear them. But it may not be. 
Farewell then, Sweetheart! Farewell now. 
Shepherd, farewell——-_ Where goest thou ? 
I go .. to tend thy kine for thee! 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 
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TueE eighteenth century, which was in France essentially the age 
of memoirs, was in England pre-eminently the age of letters. In 
no other epoch did people seem so anxious to tell the world all 
about themselves, their sayings, doings, follies, likes, dislikes, 
failings, and virtues. The more lively and méchant genius of the 
French preferred the autobiographical form, or the scandalous 
chronicle ; the more sedate and reticent English the epistolary, in 
which just as much was shown of the inner life as pleased the 
writer. The letter was also peculiarly adapted to the tame, 
commonplace, artificial intellect of a period which delighted in the 
flat and insipid in every branch of literature, and preferred the 
coldly correct to the grand irregularities of genius; it could 
maunder, it could: discourse twaddle, it could strain after sprightli- 
ness and wit, ridicule its friends, exasperate its enemies by Chris- 
tian humility, praise itself, depreciate itself, preach, and moralise. 
And oh, how it did preach and moralise, and ecstatically expatiate 
upon the delights of friendship! All male correspondents were 
Damons and Pythiases; all female, Helenas and Hermias. What a 
pity it is such desirable people have all died out, especially the 
female! How the dear creatures, our great-great-grandmothers, 
did gush to oneanother ; Jemima rhapsodised about Julia’s loveli- 
ness, and Julia returned the compliment—each was an angel of 
beauty and goodness, an embodiment of all the cardinal virtues, 
and many more, to each other—in their letters. 

It was doubtless Richardson’s novels, which are all in the form 
of letters, which gave the great impetus to this style. Each fine 
gentleman was desirous of aping Sir Charles Grandison, and 
every sentimental young lady in her teens aspired to be a Harriet 
Byron, and by writing reams to some Lucy Selby tried hard to be 
as prosy, as affected, as finical, as egotistical and as preachy as 
that most dreadful of heroines. And, not content with inflicting 
these portentous lucubrations upon each other, they frequently 
‘gave them to the public,’ and the public bought them and were 
delighted with them. But those were days of leisure, of seven- 
volume novels, of coach travelling, and of few books and no 
circulating libraries, when eyen octavos of dullest sermons could 
find readers. 

Yet, amid masses of rubbish, most of which has perished, this 
love of correspondence gave us some of the pleasantest books of 
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the last century ; and no historical work, though it combined all the 
excellences of Livy, Tacitus, and Gibbon, could have mirrored te 
age so vividly asit is exhibited in the epistles of Walpole, Chester- 
field, Lady Montague, Pope, Swift, Gray, and many others, that we 
still read with delight. A few, however, that retained their fame for 
several generations, that still find a place, though in dusty repose, 
in all well-selected libraries, and that contain many a sketch of by- 
gone manners worthy of preservation—buried, it must be confessed, 
in vast tracts of dreariness—are now, except to students of the 
period, little known. Among these are the once celebrated letters 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu—a name familiar to all readers of 
Johnsoniana—a very famous personage in her time, who broke a 
lance with Voltaire in defence of Shakespeare, and was the head 
of that female coterie which obtained the name of the Blue- 
Stockings. 
Née Elizabeth Robinson, she was of ancient family, of the Robin- 
sons of Rokeby, and was born at York in the year 1720; but most 
of her girlhood was spent at Mount Morris, or Monks Horton, 
near Hythe, in Kent. A natural inclination towards literature 
of a more solid kind than is usually affected by very young ladies 
was fostered by Dr. Middleton, the author of the Life of Cicero, 
who was her grandmother’s second husband; during the time 
that she resided with her parents at Cambridge, he was in the 
habit of making her give an account of the learned conversations 
that took place between him and his friends, at which, although 
only a child, she was permitted tobe present. Her correspondence 
commences in 1734, when she was fourteen, with Lady Margaret 
Cavendish Harley, who two years afterwards became Duchess of 
Portland, and who at the time was her senior by about six years. 
There is nothing of the school-girl, nothing awkward or raw or 
diffident about even these epistles, which have all the sprightliness 
and confidence of a very well matured young lady; they abound 
in classical allusions—according to the fashion of the time—and 
piquant sketches heightened by touches of satire. Here is a good 
specimen of one of her earliest letters ; she is describing her essays 
at drawing: ‘If I drew a group of little figures, I made their 
countenances so sad, and their limbs so distorted, that from a set 
of laughing cupids they looked like the tormented infants in 
Herod’s cruelty, and smiling Venus like Rachel weeping for her 
children. Though my happy genius chiefly led me to the drawing 
tragi-comic countenances, for I drew down the eyes till they 
looked as if they were weeping, and turned up the ends of the 
mouth which gave an amiable simper to the lower part of the 
face ; with some vanity I say it, nobody drew a compound passion 
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such as grief and joy, and pain and pleasure, better than myself. 
I have heard of some who have been famous landscape painters ; 
but I take myself to be the best hospital painter; for I never 
drew a figure that was not lame or blind, and they had all some- 
thing of the horrible in their countenances ; and by the arching 
of their eyebrows, and the opening of their mouths, they looked 
so frightened, you would have thought they had seen their own 
faces in the glass.’ 

But, spite of Dr. Middleton’s learned conversations and the 
love of books, she is a healthy, frolicsome girl, full of animal 
spirits, and so fond of dancing that she fancies she must at some 
time have been bitten by a tarantula and never got cured of it. 
‘I have in winter gone eight miles to dance to the music of a 
blind fiddler, and returned at two o’clock in the morning mightily 
well pleased that I had been so well entertained.’ In another 
letter she writes: ‘ Lady T bespoke a play at a town eight 
miles from us, and summoned us to it; and two of my brothers, 
my sister, and your humble servant, went according to her Lady- 
ship’s commands, and after the play the gentlemen invited all the 
women to a supper at the inn, where we stayed till two o’clock in 
the morning, and then all set out for our respective homes. 
Here, I suppose, you will think my diversion ended, but I must 
tell your Grace it did not: for before I had gone two miles I had 
the pleasure of being overturned, at which I squalled for joy; 
and to complete my felicity, I was obliged to stand half-an-hour 
in the most refreshing rain and the coolest north breeze I ever 
felt, for the coach traces breaking were the occasion of our over- 
‘turn, and there was no moving till they were mended.’ 

These sketches afford us some curious glimpses of the primitive 
high life of the time. Fancy a party of ladies and gentlemen of 
the county gentry supping at an inn after the play nowadays; 
why, their trades-people would be shocked at such a suggestion, so 
far have we advanced in snobbishness. The following anecdote 
carries us back to the days of Falstaff and Prince Hal. 

‘Lord Castlemain and Mr. Child took their horses, and went 
out and robbed a tailor who had just received a large sum of Lord 
Tylney ; and the tailor returning directly to my Lord Tylney to 
tell his sad story to the servants, saw my lord Castlemain ride into 
the yard; and said, not knowing his lordship, that he was the man 
who robbed him. The servants, who were not privy to the frolic, 
laughed much at the tailor, who persisted in the story; and 
Mr. Child, while they were in this dispute, likewise came in, 
and the tailor said that was the other highwayman, and grew very 
sclamorous. Lord Tylney inquired what noise he heard, which 
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set the young gentlemen laughing so much that he insisted 
upon their acquainting him with the story; and they, thinking 
they had carried it on far enough, told him the story, sending, as 
they intended, the money to the tailor, after having sufficiently 
frightened him. But the tailor, who recovered his spirits with his 
money, insisted upon 50/. as a recompense for silence upon a 
subject that did not do much honour to the adventurers.’ 

Here is another glimpse of county gentry life. ‘Lady Tylney 
has set an assembly on foot about eight miles from hence, where 
we all meet at the full moon and dance till twelve o’clock, and 
then take an agreeable journey home. Our assembly, in full 
glory, has ten coaches at it, and Lady Tylney, to make up the 
number, is pleased in her humility to call in all the parsons, 
apprentices, tradesmen, apothecaries, and farmers, milliners, 
mantua-makers, haberdashers of small wares, and chambermaids. 
It is the oddest mixture you can imagine; here sails a reverend 
parson, there skips an airy apprentice, here jumps a farmer, and 
then every one has an eye to their trade; the milliner pulls you 
by the hand till she tears your glove; the mantua-maker treads 
upon your petticoat till she unrips the seams; the shoemaker 
makes you foot it till you wear out your shoes; the mercer dirties 
your gown; the apothecary opens the window behind you that you 
may be sick; and the parson calls out for Joan Sanderson.’ 

But the young lady is by no means satisfied with these rural 
assemblies, and all the time longs for Vauxhall and Ranelagh and 
the ring in Hyde Park. ‘I arrived’ (from London), she writes, 
‘at Mount Norris rather more fond of society than solitude. I 
thought it no very agreeable change of scene from Handel and 
Gaffarelli, to woodlarks and nightingales.’ She cannot endure the 
society of the country squires, who can talk only about calves, pay 
awkward compliments, and who never read anything but parish law 
and books of husbandry, or perhaps, for their peculiar entertainment, 
Quarles’s Emblems, the Pilgrim’s Progress, AZsop’s Fables, and, to 
furnish them with a little ready wit, Joe Miller’s Jests.’ Here is 
a clever sketch of such a squire and his family. ‘ We have a 
gentleman in our neighbourhood who, not content with his own 
natural dulness, has purchased two thousand volumes at twopence 
a volume; but I cannot but imagine my neighbour bought this 
collection for the instruction of his sons; for, not being young, he 
can never hope to read half these books, and they are not sump- 
tuous enough in their appearance to give any suspicion of vanity 
in him. I fear these young men will from their books make a 
mince-pie. This family are certainly the most extraordinary 
personages in the country; the father was, till this parliament, 
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a senalor, a man of few words, but less meaning, when in the 
House; on common occasions very pleasing and impertinent ; yet 
he has sold his voice, empty as it is, at such low gains as he could 
get. His wife, an awkward woman, he has always kept in 
the country to nurse seven or eight daughters, after his own 
manner, and the success has answered the design ; he has taught 
them that all finery rests in a pair of red-heeled shoes; and as for 
diversion (or, as I suppose they call it, fun) there is nothing like 
blind-man’s-buff ; thus dressed, and thus accomplished, he brought 
them to our races, and carried them to the ball, where, poor 
girls, they expected to be pure merry and to play at puss-in-the- 
corner and hunt-the-whistle ; but seeing there was nothing but 
footing, which they had never been suffered to do in their shoes, 
and right-hand-and-left, which their father thought too much for 
women to know, they fell asleep, as they had often been used to do, 
without their supper. The sons, for fear they should die, are not 
to be taught how to live; they are kept at home, because one boy 
of theirs died at school.’ 

One more bucolic sketch, and then we move on to different 
scenes. It is of the vicar of Tunbridge, and might be placed 
beside Fielding’s picture of the clergy of the period. ‘The 
good parson made some apology for his undress, which was a true 
canonical dishabille. He had on a grey striped calamanco night- 
gown, a wig that once was white, but by the influence of an un- 
certain climate turned to a pale orange, a brown hat encom- 
passed by a black hat-band, a band somewhat dirty that decently 
retired under the shadow of his chin, a pair of grey stockings 
well mended with blue worsted. When we had seen the church, 
the parson invited us to take some refreshment at his house, but 
Dr. Young thought we had before enough trespassed on the good 
man’s time, so desired to be excused, else we should, no doubt, 
have been welcomed to the house by madam in her muslin pin- 
ners and sarsanet hood, who would have given us some mead and 
a piece of cake that she bad made in the Whitsun holidays to 
treat her cousins.’ The parson is invited to dine with the visitors ; 
he excuses himself, but comes afterwards ‘in hopes of smoking a 
pipe. To say the truth, I saw a large horn tobacco box, with 
Queen Ann’s head upon it, peeping out of his pocket.’ 

In 1742 Miss Robinson became the wife of Edward Montagu, 
a grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich. He was an elderly 
man, very wealthy, and appears to have made an excellent hus- 
band to a young lady who had very common sense and practical 
ideas upon the subject of matrimony. Only one child, a son, was 
born to them, which died in its infancy. Mr. Montagu was a 
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student who devoted all his leisure to mathematics, and, being a 
large owner of coal mines, he was a man of business as well. Free of 
family cares and probably little troubled with marital companion- 
ship, it would have been but natural for the young wife to fall 
into the usual fashionable round of the time, of which card-play- 
ing was the principal occupation. 

The passion for gambling was at this period at its height, and 
in the great world—as it is called—people seemed to have no 
other object in life than to meet every evening to shuffle cards 
and to win or lose money. Nor was the passion confined to men and 
dowagers ; young women, mere girls, were as deeply infatuated by 
the vile pursuit as were their elders. No party, ball, or assembly 
would have been tolerated or attended unless accommodation had 
been provided for the induigence of this vice; as an instance, in 
the Duke of Richmond’s house there were always eighteen card- 
tables set for the amusement of his guests; the only conversation 
heard was the jargon of the different games, and disputes between 
partners and opponents as to the correctness or incorrectnes# of 
the play; men would gamble away their patrimonies and fall 
from wealth to poverty in a single night, and a woman would stake 
her jewels, her husband’s fortune, and even her honour upon 
the cut of a card. Instead, however, of following the fashion, 
Mrs. Montagu and a few friends, Miss Boscawen and Mrs. Vesey, 
who like herself were untainted by this wolfish passion, resolved 
to make a stand against the universal tyranny of a custom which 
absorbed the life and leisure of the rich to the exclusion of all 
intellectual enjoyment, and, borrowing the idea from the Parisian 
salons of Madame du Deffand, Madame |’Espinasse, and their rivals 
and imitators, to found a society in which conversation should 
supersede cards. This was about the year 1750. 

How these assemblies first came to be called ‘ Blue-Stockings ’ 
has been variously explained. One anecdote relates how Mrs. 
Vesey, one of the principal ladies of the movement, having met 
Mr. Stillingfleet at Bath, invited him to one of these reunions, 
then just being established. This gentleman, who was noted for 
the unfashionable carelessness of his dress, objected that he was 
not in the habit of appearing in proper equipments for evening 
parties. ‘Oh, never mind,’ said the lady; ‘ come as youare, in your 
blue stockings.’ To this, as an addendum, we must add a para- 
graph from Boswell which completes the anecdote. ‘One of the 
most eminent members of these societies was a Mr. Stillingfleet 
(a grandson of the bishop), whose dress was remarkably grave, 
and in particular it was observed that he wore blue stockings. 
Such was the excellence of his conversation, and his absence was 
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felt so great a loss, that it used to be said, “ We can do nothing 
without the blue-stockings,” and thus by degrees the title was 
established.’ Forbes, in his ‘ Life of Beattie,’ gives a similar 
derivation of the title, and further informs us that it was Admiral 
Boscawen who, from the circumstance above quoted, first used the 
term Blue-Stocking Society, and that a foreigner of distinction, 
hearing the expression, translated it literally Bas-Bleu, by which 
name these meetings were ever after distinguished. But I think 
a yet more probable derivation of the term is given in a note to 
Hayward’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Thrale,’ upon, we are 
told, the authority of a daughter of Lady Greville, who was one of 
the Bas-Bleu. When these assemblies were still in their infancy 
Madame de Polignac, being in London, was invited to one of the 
breakfasts; she wore on the occasion a pair of blue silk stock- 
ings, which fashion was then all the rage in Paris; and thereupon 
her English friends, who, with all their learning, were not above 
such feminine weaknesses, adopted this colour for their nether 
casings. It seems more probable that the name should have 
arisen from such a peculiarity of feminine costume, rather than 
from an accident of male eccentricity. John Timbs, in ‘ Clubs 
and Club Life,’ traces the Bas-Bleu back to ancient Greece; he 
also quotes Mill’s ‘ History of Chivalry,’ to show that there was 
established in Venice, in the fifteenth century, a literary society 
that distinguished itself by its stockings, which were sometimes 
of blended colours and sometimes wholly blue. As the founders 
of the ‘ Blue-Stockings,’ however, have left no record of the 
origin of the term, the reader must take a choice among these 
several explanations. 

Mrs. Montagu’s first assemblies were held at her house in Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, then an unpaved suburban thoroughfare, 
dangerous to be abroad in after dusk, on account of footpads and 
highwaymen that infested the neighbourhood. Among the earliest 
frequenters were Lord Lyttleton, Pulteney, Horace Walpole, Miss 
Boscawen, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Vesey, Boswell, Johnson, Burke, Miss 
Burney, Mason, Garrick ; and in time almost every literary cele- 
brity of the period was included among the visitors. 

A certain little chatty French lady, named Madame du Bocage, 
in her ‘ Letters on England, Holland, and Italy,’ gave some amus- 
ing descriptions of Hill Street society. At this period everything 
was & la chinoise. Voltaire wrote a Chinese play, ‘ L’Orpbelin de la 
Chine,’ which was translated by Murphy ; imaginary Chinese philo- 
sophers descanted upon the manners of the Western barbarians, 
every house was decked out with the monstrosities of China ware, 
and rooms were furnished after the Pekin pattern; the only 
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wonder is that we did not shave our heads, wear pigtails, and dis- 
tort the feet instead of the waists of our female children, and 
take for the nonce to the worship of Buddha. 

Madame du Bocage describes how she breakfasted at Mrs. 
Montagu’s in a room lined with Pekin paper, and furnished with 
the choicest furniture of the Celestial Empire. ‘A long table, 
covered with the finest linen, presented to the view a thousand 
glittering cups, which contained coffee, chocolate, biscuits, cream, 
butter, toast, and exquisite tea; you must understand that there is 
no good tea to be had anywhere but in London. The mistress of 
the house, who deserves to be served at the table of the gods, 
poured it out herself. This is the custom, and in order to con- 
form to it, the dress of the English ladies, which suits exactly to 
their stature, the white apron, and the pretty straw hat, becomes 
them with the greatest propriety, not only in their own apartments, 
but at noon in St. James’s Park, where they walk with the stately and 
majestic gait of nymphs.’ These literary breakfasts were imitated 
by others, but none approached the magnificence of the original. 

Mr. Montagu died in 1775, leaving his widow an estate of 70001. 
a year; soon afterwards she had a mansion erected for herself in 
Portman Square, then in the process of formation ; it is still stand- 
ing, a detached building at the north-west corner, and is now the 
town house of Lord Portman; but doubtless it is much altered 
since the days of the Bas-Bleu assemblies. Hither she removed 
in 1781. Like all other institutions of the kind, the Blue-Stock- 
ing Society in time began to degenerate from its primitive 
simplicity into eccentricities and undue splendour. The queen 
now held her court in an extraordinary apartment entirely hung 
with feathers. This room has been immortalised by Cowper in 
the little poem ‘On Mrs. Montagu’s Feather Hangings,’ com- 
mencing :— 

The birds put off their every hue, 

To dress a room for Montagu: 

The Peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 

Tlis rainbows and his starry eyes ; 

The Pheasant, plumes which round enfold 

His mantling neck with downy gold ; 

The Cock, his arched tail’s azure show ; 

And, river-blanched, the Swan his snow, ete. 
In one of his ‘Observers’ Cumberland has given a somewhat 
satirical and exaggerated picture of the Montagu House assem- 
blies, but of which the outlines were doubtless tolerably correct. 
Under the name of Vanessa, he describes the hostess as a lady who 
had been either a beauty or a wit all her life, but whose vanity was 
excusable from the pleasing colours it threw upon her character. 
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‘It gives the spring to charity, good nature, affability; it makes 
her splendid, hospitable, carries her into all the circles of fine people, 
and crowds all the fine people into hers; it starts a thousand 
whimsical caprices that furnish employment to the arts, and it has 
the merit of opening her doors and her purse to the sons of 
science; in short, it administers protection to all descriptions and 
degrees of genius, from the manufacturer of a toothpick to the 
author of an epic poem; it is a vanity that is a sure box at an 
authors first night, and a sure card at a performer’s benefit ; it 
pays well for a dedication, and stands for six copies in a sub- 
scriber’s list.’ On the occasion of his visit he finds a number of 
new works upon the table, with bits of paper between the leaves, 
and here and there a corner turned down; a cynical-looking 
personage in the room tells him that you may always know what 
company to expect by the books that are out, as these are delicate 
ruses to flatter the authors’ vanity and make them believe that she 
is reading their works. While these two are talking Mr. Observer 
beholds something approaching which looks like columns, arches, 
and porticoes in the perspective of a theatrical scene; this is Vanessa, 
attired in a petticoat upon which are embroidered the ruins of 
Palmyra in coloured silks. The company is diverse; there are an 
inventor of a diving-bell, of a powder to kill vermin on trees, a 
young lady novelist (probably ‘little Burney ’), an old woman who 
models heads in wax, and who informs him that she is the 
descendant of the witch of Endor, a philosopher (Johnson), and a 
famous actress (Mrs. Siddons), about whom gather a fashionable 
mob, who stare at her as though she were some abnormal beast, 
and question her and cross-question her about every detail of her 
art ; presently a young lady dressed in white and crowned with a 
wreath of flowers is introduced by Vanessa as ‘a young noviciate 
of the Muses,’ and addresses the mortified actress in a copy of 
fulsome verses. There is a confirmation of the last sketch in one 
of Mrs. Siddons’s letters, in which she describes the scene much 
as it is given in ‘The Observer... Hannah More, who was a 
frequent visitor in Portman Square, and who has capitally de- 
scribed the assemblies in her poem of ‘The Bas-Bleu,’ complains 
about this time that ‘the old little parties are not to be had in 
the usual style of comfort. Everything is great, and vast, and 
late, and magnificent, and dull.’ 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his ‘ Historical Memoirs of his Own 
Time,’ gives a more sober and reserved picture of Mrs. Montagu 
in her sixtieth year. He calls her the English Madame du 
Deffand, and says that her house was the central point of union 
for all who were already known, or who sought to become known, 
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by their talents and productions. He describes her as thin but 
well preserved, with a cast of features which was rather satirical 
and severe than amiable and inviting, with a manner more dicta- 
torial and sententious than conciliating or diffident; he says that 
there was nothing feminine about her, and that her voice was 
harsh and unmusical ; that she was destitute of taste in dress, but 
paid more attention to her toilet than was altogether consistent 
with a philosophic mind. ‘ Even at fourscore she could not relin- 
quish her diamond necklace and bows, which formed of evenings 
the perpetual ornament of her emaciated person ;’ and he hints 
that these glittering appendages of opulence sometimes dazzled 
those whom her arguments and literary acquirements might not 
have convinced or intimidated. Yet, notwithstanding such weak- 
nesses, he acknowledges that she possessed a cultivated and en- 
lightened understanding, expanded by books and society, and that 
she was constantly surrounded by all that was distinguished for 
attainments, male or female, English or foreign. Still, the society 
at Montagu House had something of the narrowness of a clique 
when compared with the universality of the French salons, in 
which neither creed nor no-creed was black-balled, and where every 
man of talent from a Jesuit priest to an agnostic was equally 
welcomed. In her youth Mrs. Montagu had not been untainted 
with the freethinking spirit of the age. but orthodoxy grew with 
years, and no Voltaire or Diderot would have been welcomed in 
her Feather Room; hence among the names of its frequenters 
we do not find that of Hume or Gibbon. 

A great impetus to her celebrity was given by her one literary 
production, the ‘ Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare,’ 
written in answer to Voltaire’s despicable attack upon the great 
poet; it created a considerable sensation both in France and 
England, and, together with the fabulous accounts of her wealth 
that preceded her, made her the lion of Paris during a visit she 
paid to that capital. Johnson, in his usual envious, irascible 
fashion, pronounced a contemptuous judgment upon the brochure, 
but it has at least the merit of being greatly in advance of 
the time in true appreciation of its subject. Her letters abound 
in excellent examples of such an appreciative faculty, and the 
remarks upon contemporary literature—notably upon Richardson’s 
‘Clarissa Harlowe ’—with which they abound may still be read 
with profit and interest. In one of his gentler moods even the 
great Doctor was fain to admit that she was a very extraordinary 
woman, that she had a constant stream of conversation which 
was always impregnated with meaning. But, although he was a 
frequent guest at Montagu House, Johnson had seldom a good 
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word for the hostess; probably the Thrale influence had some- 
thing to do with this, for the brewer’s wife aspired to be a 
literary queen herself, and she would not have been a woman 
could she have serenely endured to be cast into the shade by one 
of her own sex. The tone of somewhat contemptuous patronage in 
which he reviewed the works of Lord Lyttleton, who was Mrs. 
Montagu’s most cherished friend, in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ gave 
great offence to the lady. 

In Portman Square the old sociable and sensible breakfasis 
gave place to the French fashion, then first introduced, of eight- 
o’clock teas, at which some fifty to a hundred guests would 
assemble at long tables and small tables, and eat hot buttered rolls 
and muffins, and make their own tea, and talk learnedly or 
foolishly, according to their lights. These eight-o’clock teas 
became as fashionable as our own five-o’clock teas, and we hear of 
the Duchess of Bedford sending out invitations from her Blooms- 
bury mansion, in the summer months, for tea and a walk in the 
fields ; while Lady Clermont, who lived near St. James’s Palace, 
assembled guests for tea and a stroll in the Park. How strange 
all this sounds to us sojourners in the great unwieldy Babylon of 
to-day, that, like some monstrous devil-fish, is ever stretching its 
giant limbs farther and farther among the green fields, and 
devouring them with insatiable voracity ! 

As has been already stated, Mrs. Montagu’s assemblies found 
many imitators ; Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, has given 
an amusingly satirical picture of a certain provincial Blue-Stock- 
ing Assembly, presided over by one Mrs. Miller, of Bath. ‘ They 
have introduced bouts-rimés as a new discovery. They hold a 
Parnassus Fair every Thursday, give out rhymes and themes, and 
all the flux and quality of Bath contend for the prizes. A Roman 
vase decked with pink ribbons and myrtles receives poetry, which is 
drawn out every festival. Six judges of these Olympic games re- 
tire and select the brightest compositions, which the respective 
successful acknowledge, kneel to Mrs. Calliope Miller, and kiss her 
fair hand, and are crowned with myrtle. The collection is printed, 
published—yes, on my faith, there are bouts-rimés on a buttered 
muffin, by Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, receipts 
to make them by Corydon the Venerable, alias George Pitt, etc.’ 

Mrs. Montagu survived until the first year of the present 
century, being then in her eightieth year; the Blue-Stocking 
Assemblies died with her, and the literary salon became extinct 
in England until it was once more, but only for a brief season, 


revived by Ladies Morgan, Holland, and Blessington. 
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Che Lieverend James Christison’s Adventure. 
I. 


Tue Reverend James Christison was a fervid Evangelical (he is still, 
for aught I have heard to the contrary). He was, moreover, a 
teetotaller ; but he was very stout and had a fine florid face, on 
account of which he was suspected by some of secret bibbing. He 
often deplored this to his wife and a confidential friend or two. 
For some five years before I knew him he had been endeavouring 
by a vegetarian diet to reduce his obesity; but the more he 
mortified his carnivorous appetite, the joilier he became. Jollier 
in appearance, that is; for his buoyant and unreverend figure 
weighed heavily on his spirits). He thought it interfered 
wofully with his usefulness; it was what he cailed his ‘thorn in 
the flesh’;—for what miserable sinner could be terrified into 
repentance by the most serious and awful discourse of a preacher 
who looked so comfortable and rosy? But it was only in his own 
sensitive fancy that his appearance was an impediment to the pur- 
suit of his vocation. All who knew the shy, modest, stout little man, 
ail the little ‘ flock’ of small shopkeepers, mill-workers, cobblers, 
and bakers, who ‘sat under’ him (and who sometimes com- 
plained to their neighbours that his preaching was over their 
heads), who had been baptised, married, counselled, comforted, 
helped by him, and who contributed amongst them his stipend 
of 1007. a year,—these all agreed that there was ‘not a nicer, 
kinder, nor helpfuller gentleman in Mudford.’ And when it is 
remembered that the people who thus spoke were those with 
whom he was in the closest and most irksome contact, their testi- 
mony must be reckoned of some value. What endeared him to 
the heart more perhaps than to the judgment of these folks was 
that he had no punctilios of pride about him. Though college- 
bred and a Bachelor of Arts of London University, he made com- 
rades of all men, and was delighted if he could get William 
Pounceby, the smart little shoemaker, who was full of wise saws 
and instances, to go with him a-fishing on Monday; and I be- 
lieve he would any day rather shake the rough hand of the black- 
smith, who once threatened to knock him down, than the soft 
white hand of the archdeacon. 

When he visited the little four-roomed houses of his congre- 
gation, he had always a pat, a word, and perhaps a plum for the 
children, and he did not disdain to notice in his shy but hearty 
way a grandad’s new waistcoat, and to express a genuine admira- 
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tion for the warm lining when shown to him. (‘ Ah, sir,’ the 
grandad would say, ‘I whoap thoo may niver know what a blessing 
new flannin is to the rheumatiz.’) The children in the back- 
streets used to run after him, and pluck his tail, and say, ‘ Measter 
Christison !’ merely to get him to look andsmile atthem. Yet he 
had a busy, bright-faced wife and seven pleasant, plump children 
of his own, who made a great demand upon his looks and smiles. 

The stout little gentleman had his enthusiasms, too, just like 
any fervent and unsophisticated youth. He would perspire with 
eloquence when he found occasion to speak of the stunted condi- 
tion of body and mind induced by working from childhood in the 
mills. He once astonished himself with an impassioned, unpre- 
meditated peroration to a sermon on the text, ‘The destruction of 
the poor is their poverty,’ wherein he prophesied the dawn of a 
glorious day for the wretched and hard-ground poor, and shed 
tears at the joyful anticipation, the good man! On another 
occasion he electrified an audience assembled in the town-hall to 
vote for the abolition of Capital Punishment. But ordinarily his 
demeanour and speech were retiring and quiet. 

Yet it is manifest that the above were grounds sufficient to 
justify Zhe Banner (the Tory weekly) in speaking of him as ‘ that 
notorious, bloated Radical.’ Zhe Banner would probably have 
heen less profuse in truculent denunciation had he not been also—- 
how can I confess it to the genteel reader?—a Dissenter and «a 
Baptist! Believe me, I would if I could have made him an 
orthodox Churchman, but as a storyteller I conceive it to be my 
duty to be simply loyal to nature and fact. Therefore I have told 
you that the Reverend James Christison was stout, rosy, and shy, 
and the rest, and therefore I must admit that he was at the same 
time a Dissenter and a Baptist. If fault must be found, let it be 
with Nature and Society, which conspired to make Mr. Christison 
what he was, and not with me. But, in Heaven’s name, why may 
not a Dissenter have a stout figure anda good heart, a helpful 
hand and an eloquent tongue for the distresses of the pocr, or 
other agreeable features of person and character ? and why should 
not he have his story told without prejudice, if it is a good story, 
as well as the High Church vicar or the Low Church curate ? 
Are they not men and brethren, whether they say Shibboleth or 
Sibboleth ? 

And let me add, if Mr. Christison had been a Churchman 
instead of a’Dissenter, he would have been a recusant from the 
faith of his father and grandfather and great-grandfather ; if he 
had been a Churchman, it is probable that I should not have had 
this story to tell concerning him. 
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Mr. Christison seldom went from home, except for a day’s 
angling. He always (sothe phrase goes among his people) ‘ filled 
his own pulpit.’ But he had for once broken through his habit at 
the earnest entreaty of a struggling minister in a village some 
forty miles off, and had promised to preach what are known in the 
church- and chapel-going world as ‘ Anniversary Sermons’ on the 
second Sunday of May. There was to be an ‘exchange of pulpits ;’ 
that is to say, the East Stillington minister was to come to the 
Mudford pulpit, while Mr. Christison went to that of East 
Stillington. 

So on the Saturday morning he rose early to get the cheap 
train. His wife was up already, and had a hot cup of coffee ad an 
egy and toast ready for him. She saw that his littie black bag 
contained a clean collar and necktie for Sunday, his slippers, his 
Bible and two precious manuscript sermons, his razor, and one or 
two other little things which a careful wife is always solicitous 
about, and that his purse contained a half-sovereign for his railway 
fare. He kissed her, saying, ‘ You'll be very good, Bessie, to poor 
Thoms. Make him feel at home, you know; he’s a shy creature,’ 
and trudged out into the bright May air, which at six o’clock was 
crisp and fresh even in smoky Mudford. He began to think, as 
visions of the country came upon him, that he would have liked 
to have taken his fishing-rod with him, if it had not looked un- 
becoming, and tried for a trout in the Stillington stream. (He 
had never been to Stillington, but he fancied there must be a 
stream: there was always a stream handy in the country there- 
abouts. ) 

It was a pretty long walk to the station; Mudford is a large 
town (it had 65,000 of population at the last census), and our 
friend lived in the remote end of it. He had allowed himself half- 
an-hour to get to his train, and on turning down High Street he 
thought he could spare two or three minutes to help an old woman 
who was tottering along on the other side of the way with a heavy 
basket of clothes. He crossed over: ‘Let me carry your basket 
for you a bit,’ he said. The old woman looked at him, thanked 
him ‘ kindly,’ and gave up the basket. Noticing his white tie, «I 
see you're a minister, sir,’ she said, and forthwith began to make 
confession of her own and of her family’s shortcomings (especially of 
the latter). They were not good, she knew, but they tried to pay 
their way ; she was then taking home some washing so early that 
they might have something for breakfast, and she was going down 
the next turning, ‘and thank you kindly again, sir.’ Nothing for 
breakfast, and perhaps, he thought, she might not get paid for the 
washing; he would give her—yes, he could afford to give her— 
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sixpence. But he could never ostentatiously take out his purse 
and administer an alms as if it were a medal; he put his hand 
into his pocket, opened the little purse there, took out what he 
felt to be a sixpence, and slipped it into the old woman’s ready 
palm, and hurried off followed by her gratitude: ‘ Oh, sir, may the 
good God remember ye for iver and iver!’ 

He walked up to the ticket-window of the station and asked for 
a third-class return for East Stillington, and took out his purse to 
find the half-sovereign his wife had put in. His heart sank; the 
little gold coin was not to be seen. He set down his bag, and 
backed out of the way of others pressing to get their tickets, mur- 
muring, ‘I can’t find it.’ He felt in his pocket, in all his pockets— 
there was no half-sovereign. There were buttons and scraps of 
notes in which were folded precious flies, but no half-sovereign. 
The bell rang for the train. 

‘I must have given it to the old woman!’ he exclaimed, look- 
ing wildly at the unconcerned, suspicious-eyed clerk. ‘ I’ve—I’ve 
lost my money,’ he said, advancing again to the window. ‘ Would 
you let me have the ticket ?—there’s not another train to East 
Stillington till one o’clock—and I'll give you the money on 
Monday. You know my name, perhaps; Christison—Mr. James 
Christison, of the Bethesda Chapel.’ 

The clerk was a young man whose odd minutes were spent in 
the nurture of a neat little moustache and of a terrier pup, but 
who yet was sufficiently well-informed to despise all ‘ Radical cads’ 
and ‘ beastly Dissenters.’ At that moment he felt himself the re- 
presentative of a ‘strong, patriotic policy,’ and of the dignity of a 
National Church, and knew he had a Radical traitor at his mercy. 
He smiled and twisted the end of his moustache. He put the 
ticket away. 

«It’s no go,’ said he; ‘don’t try that on here. I don’t know 
you;’ and he turned away. 

‘True,’ said Mr. Christison, quite simply, ‘ how should you ? 
I must wait.’ 

He went away into the station and came upon the station- 
master, and inquired if there was no train for East Stillington before 
that at one o’clock. 

‘There’s one now, this minute. Get your ticket.’ 

‘I can’t. I—TI lost my money on my way here, and I must go 
home and wait for the next train.’ 

The official looked askance on him. ‘If you want very much 
to get on early C 
‘I do, said the minister. 

‘ There will be a train at eight o’clock as far as Kirby Junction. 
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You might go by it and take your chance of a train on from there 
to Stillington.’ 

At eight o’clock: there was scarcely time to go home and 
return in comfort. He went to a friend, a shopkeeper in the 
High Street, and borrowed the money he required. 

At eight o’clock the train drew up at the platform, and he took 
his seat with a ticket for Kirby. Two men, whom from the splen- 
dour of their garments and the heaviness of their watch-chains he 
judged to be publicans, entered with him. In the compartment 
there were already four persons, who looked indignant that their 
privacy should thus be invaded, though they must have known 
that the train was an irregular run to Kirby cattle-market. Poor 
Mr. Christison could only ride in comfort with his back to the 
engine, which necessitated his trying to seat himself on the same 
side as the four. He meekly accepted of the six inches of space 
granted him, but the stiff lady in black much resented his having 
sat down on a thin fold of her dress, and forcibly tugged it from 
under him, with a look of scorn at his impropriety. He accommo- 
dated himself, therefore, on the extreme edge of the bench, while 
an old farmer on his right occupied a comfortable space and kept 
snatching morsels of slumber and slipping behind him against the 
stiff and outraged lady in black. 

Mr. Christison’s queer situation was the cause of much amuse- 
ment and some commiseration in the men opposite.. They offered 
him a seat, when he thanked them and explained that it made him 
ill to face the engine. They had at first looked very shy of the 
minister, but his straight mild look and his cordial tone inspired 
confidence. They showed an inclination to talk. 

‘ Mr. Christison, sir,’ said one of the publicans, with a facetious 
look, ‘I couldn’t ha’ thought Kirby Fair was in your way.’ 

He looked closely at the man who thus addressed him by 
name. 

‘I’m Brown, sir—Brown of “The Spread Eagle”; you 
remember.’ The minister did remember; this Brown had once 
interrupted a temperance meeting he was holding in his district, 
and had offered to punch him if he would step off the platform. 
* But,’ continued Brown, ‘ I’m a sort o’ temperance myself now: I 
niver lets nobody get drunk on the premises.’ 

The minister was glad to hear it. Brown pulled his brandy- flask 
from his pocket, and leaned forward. 

‘Have a taste, sir, just to show there’s no animesity.’ 

‘How can you ask me? You know I’m a teetotaller.’ 

‘T’ll take it kind of you if you'll just put your mouth to it ;— 
just to show,’ he insisted, ‘ that there’s no animosity.’ 
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Mr. Christison’s conduct may offend many who are at all times 
rigidly true to principle. But he thought, Whether was it better to 
conciliate a former enemy, and ratify the conciliation in the ac- 
cepted way, or to refrain from putting his lips to the bottle and 
to offend the man ?—he took the flask, and let the liquid touch his 
lips. 

The historian of social ethics should not overlook this custom, 
which is universal among our fellow-countrymen of Brown’s rank 
when travelling :—once let a man taste of your bottle, and he and 
you must be as brothers—for the rest of the journey. Brown now 
leaned forward with his elbows on his knees, and opened a flow of 
most confidential talk about himself and his family, to which his 
neighbour, the other publican, contributed. 


IT, 


THE train stopped at Maresfield, a busy worsted-weaving suburb 
of Mudford. 

‘Why, here’s old Bummer!’ cried Brown. ‘ We've room here for 
you, Bummer.’ 

Bummer appeared and opened the door : a fat—a very fat man, 
and so cadaverous and nervous. He stood back a moment, looking 
furtively round him, while the stiff lady and two others got out, 
and Christison, as he viewed him, wondered whether he really 
looked so strange a monster as that. 

‘Come along, Bummer,’ said Brown, helping himin. ‘Tak’ 
t? corner seat. But what’s up, old boy? You do look uncommon 
blue.’ ’ 
Bummer did not speak, but wheezed terribly over his deep 
muffler, and kept his eyes fixed on the passing hedge. 

A smile, half resentment, half contempt, for Bummer’s un- 
friendly demeanour suffused Brown’s face. He looked at Mr. 
Christison, winked and jerked his thumb at Bummer. Then, 
leaning forward, he tapped the minister on the knee and whispered, 
‘ You see, I'll draw him; I will. If any man knows how to draw 
him, I do.’ Then he sat up and said, turning to Bummer, ‘ How 
is she? ain’t she at whoam ?’ 

Bummer only turned a little more to the window. Brown took 
another pull at his strong waters and offered it to Bummer, who 
took it, drank with a trembling hand, and returned it without a 
word or a look. Brown looked at his friend, and they both roared 
with laughter at Bummer’s peculiar manifestation of humour. 
Brown turned again and treated him to a sarcastic, blighting look 
all over his vast surface, and then addressed the minister :— 
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‘ You don’t know Bummer’s old woman, sir? You ought to 
know her. She is a ’andful, if you like! Lord bless you, there 
ain’t, I don’t believe, sich another woman in the country. Is there, 
Jim ?’—appealing to his neighbour, and then breaking with him 
into another roar of laughter. 

Bummer did not stir; he merely said in a husky whisper, with- 
out taking his eyes from the flying hedge, ‘ Be quiet, Brown.’ 

_ But Brown, with his wits strengthened by several applications 
to his bottle, had now got into the current of his joke. ‘Bummer!’ 
said he, winking to the minister. ‘No proper man can object to 
haye a woman like her, such a tip-topper. I’m ashamed on you. 
Don’t like to hear your wife spoke of! And such a wife !—Eh, 
Jim?’ Again they roared with laughter. ‘Look here, sir. A 
fine woman as goes away about once every six months just for a 
bit o’ change—ho, ho!—and stays away a month or so. She must 
have a fine budget o’ news when she comes back. You’d never 
get tired a-hearing of her. That’s how it is Bummer never says 
anything.’ 

There was a fresh burst of laughter. In his corner, without 
raising his eyes, Bummer murmured again, ‘ Be quiet, Brown.’ 

Brown paid no attention; he wenton: ‘She likes a change: 
she’s so full o’ spirits. Just imagine, sir; they was married not 
a year (Bummer was thin then, when they was married—ho, ho !) 
when, slap-dash! crack! away! there's this fine, lively woman off 
in a shay with a young commercial. Old Bummer here, what 
does he do? He stops at home, an’ cries and drinks. He*swore 
and was like a mad chap. But he kept gittin’ fatter, just as if 
for all the world ——’ 

The sentence ended in another roar. 

‘ Be quiet, Brown, said Bummer. 

Mr. Christison had followed the joke thus far, without 
approval indeed, but with a non-resistance of a very puzzled sort. 
To what did Brown’s broad innuendoes tend ? and how was it that 
Bummer took it all so dully? Was his heart as impassive as his 
body was fat? Bummer had turned more and more away with 
his face to the window; he had uttered his ‘Be quiet, Brown, 
for the third time with no more emotion than at first. Mr. 
Christison looked at him (he had him in profile) and watched 
every point where feeling could show itself: not asign. Yes, he 
did at length observe something: a hand, a long, white, puffy 
hand, beat and paddled against the seat. The action was go: 
peculiar and persistent, and to Mr. Christison’s mind was so sug- 
gestive of far more than mere pettishness or even anger, that— 
‘Dear me!’ he said to himself, ‘the man’s in trouble! some sort 
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of agony!’ He leaned a little forward and touched Brown’s— 
sleeve :— 

‘Don’t goon so. He's feeling it very much.’ 

‘Is he?’ said Brown, turning and looking at him. ‘ Now, you 
wouldn’t think so, would ye? But he always did show his feelings 
in so damned peculiar a way. Why, when that fine, lively woman 
come back the very first time, as bright as a new farden, wi’ a fine 
cloak and a ’at and feather, I says to her, and Jim here says to her 
(didn’t ye, Jim?), lots says to her, “ Go away ; he’s like a mad 
chap, he’ll do for you!” Oh,ah! do for her! What d’ye think ? 
They settles down quite peaceful and happy; and she teaches him 
to play the concertina as the young commercial had give her. 
He wanted to be nice and pleasant to her, maybe you'll say, sir, 
and to let bygones be bygones, so as to keep her sti’ddy at 
whoam. An’ p’raps for once it weren’t a bad dodge. But what 
d’ye think of a feller as does that wi’ a woman again and again 
and again? After she’d gone off wi’ the preaching chap—no‘ 
offence, sir—and had come back; an’ the railway clerk ; and the- 
play-hactor. As fast as she came back, every blessed time, this 
great, soft chap is good to her and kind to her, doing everything” 
for her, taking her her cup o’ tea in the morning and everything, 
and he getting fatter, and she —_— him more and. more every 
time.” 

‘Oh, be quiet, Brown, dot > came’ from Bummer with heat 
rending huskiness. 

‘An’ maybe,’ said the titerevatte Brown, ‘he’s going after her 
now to bring her back.’ 

Bummer at length turned, with his fingers stroking and twitch-" 
ing at the clothing on his thighs, and with a strange expression 
(was it hatred, or fear?) concentrated in his small eyes, said, 
‘You'd better be quiet, Brown.’ 

An impulse of sincere compassion and admiration made the’ 
minister put his hand on Bummer’s shoulder. His voice trembled 
with feeling and his face flushed up to his hair as he said, ‘ Allow 
me, sir, to say that if all Brown has told be true, then I have heard 
of the finest exhibition of Christian patience and long-suffering ! 
I have never heard or read of a finer. I hope, sir, you may at 
length be rewarded by finding she Tecognises your goodness. and- 
renders you a true wifely devotion.’ 

Bummer again turned suddenly away to the window, ‘with’ a 
convulsive heave of his shoulders. 

‘Whew!’ whistled Brown, looking in astonishment from the’ 
soft, fat Bummer to the soft, fat minister. ‘So you, sir, would 
let a wife trapes about r 
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‘And you, sir,’ exclaimed the minister, now drawn out of his 
shyness, ‘would let a husband trapes about! The right and 
Christian thing is, sir, that each should be faithful to the other. 
But if there is a decline of love, and consequent unfaithfulness, in. 
the one or the. other, why should it be more ridiculous in a husband 
to be patient and forgiving to win back his wife than in a wite to 
win back her husband ?’ 

Brown stared at the minister, and from the minister to Jim: 
‘Well, I never! S’elp me!’ 

Presently they drew.up at, Norton station (from which, as well 
as from Kirby, the market was accessible), and Brown and his friend 
got out, still half-stupefied with liquor and astonishment. Said 
Brown to Jim when they had stepped to the platform, ‘I never do. 
make out them reverends; do you? You no sooner get hold“on. 
’em, and feel their bearings, and think they’re just like other folk, ' 
when—ou/ !—they shy on the near side.’ 

The engine puffed on, and Mr. Christison, glancing rox ‘the 
dozing. farmer in the one corner to poor fat Bummer in the other, 
sat on the edge of the seat with his hands on his knees wondering 
whether it was not his duty to follow up his impulsive words by some 
kind, serious counsel to Bummer, such counsel as ought to proceed’ 
from the lips of an evangelical minister. While absently eyeing 
Bummer and trying to resolve to say something, he became aware 
that the white, puffy hand was beating and paddling at the seat 
more irregularly, more helplessly than before, and that. his great 
shoulders were working with.a kind of sobbing, panting motion. 
By -inclining alittle towards the door he saw something of ,his 
face, and was shocked to perceive that the great fellow was crying, . 
The tears did not ooze easily, but seemed wrung from him as by 
an intense agony. As the minister thought of the probable reason . 
of this and of the man’s extraordinary patience and forgiveness, a. 
kindred moisture gathered about his own eyes. He longed to say 
something to show his sympathy ; but just then the train slowed 
to enter Kirby Junction, and he had to prepare to get out. On 
rising to leave the carriage he encountered Bummer’s tearful eyes ; 
he offered him his hand. Bummer took it (the white puffy hand 
was-cold, and trembled), and. said, ‘ Take a good look, sir. They : 
may- want ye to tell_me again. An’ if ye hear o’ summat done up, 
Maresfield way, ye. can say ye know who done it.’ ‘ 

Wondering what this might mean, he got out amid the cries of 
the Borie All change !’- 
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III. 


THERE was no train to East Stillington for five hours! So the 
minister was no better off than if he had waited at Mudford till 
one o’clock. And he knew that the farmer on whom he was to 
be quartered would be in waiting with his light cart to drive him 
the tour miles he had to go beyond the station. The man would 
wait and wonder, and at length would drive away, and how then 
was he to get to a destination of which he knew nothing? He set 
his bag down to consider. He could not walk, that was certain ; 
and the porter, who stood looking at him, and who after speaking 
went away, said no vehicle would be going in that direction: 
Why? It was Kirby Fair. After some minutes’ vain wishing and 
wondering, another porter, a lad, came up to him with some 
alacrity. ‘Dost want to go to Stillington, sir?’ 

‘Yes, my lad, I do.’ 

‘That there lang goods train in siding be just gittin’ up steam 
and waitin’ for guard to get aboard; it be bound by Stillington. 
But ye mun ax t’ maister fust ; soomtimes he lats chaps goo and 
sometimes he doesn’t. Thank ye, sir.’ 

The station-master, when found, touched his cap out of respect 
to the white tie, and said, ‘ Certainly, sir. You'd better get your 
ticket and walk along to the brake-van; it’s a goodish bit down.’ 

He walked along the edge of the embankment. The brake-van 
was locked. He noticed that there was a man standing on the 
other side ; perhaps it was the guard ; he went round. 

‘Why, Mr. Bummer, is it you? You may get run over stand- 
ing there.’ He was in the six-foot way, gazing at the line. He 
glanced absently at the minister, but did not speak. The minister 
turned away and went and sat down in the grass of the embank- 
ment. Presently Bummer came and sat down by him, and cropped, 
cropped with that white, trembling hand of his at the fresh grass. 
The minister, curious about his neighbour, but careful not to show 
it, let his gaze float over the sunny prospect, and felt with all 
nature the tinglings of spring. He listened to the full ‘jowg-joug’ 
of the thrush, and the ‘fink-fink’ of the chaffinch, he noted the 
blue smoke from some cottage-fires lazily curling up among the 
trees, and the plough with its horses and man creeping along a 
furrow, and he cheerfully drew Bummer’s attention to them to 
draw him from his despondency. 

Bummer said, ‘ Ay, ay,’ and sniffed and sighed, but still kept 
his eyes on the runlet and his fingers twisting about the grass. 
This last monotonous action grated on the minister’s ears. 
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He turned and looked at the hand, and from the hand into the 
man’s face. Bummer stopped, hurriedly wiped the hand on his 
coat, and put it in his pocket, staring the while as if he were crazy, 
and becoming more cadaverously pale than ever. 

‘He is very odd!’ thought Mr. Christison. ‘Is he going 
sorrowing in search of that prodigal wife? or is he really mad, 
and bemoaning some imaginary woe?’ But his shyness kept him 
from thrusting himself, minister though he was, upon the man’s 
confidence. 

‘Oh, my God!’ burst at length from the man in a thick, 
husky tone, while he raised his eyes and lolled his head about. 
‘ What—what—what shall I do ? Then, turning his patient head 
and his bleared eyes on the minister,—‘* Why don’t yer say some- 
thing tome? Y’are a minister, and I’m a member of a chapel, 
and a ’spectable tradesman. Why don’t yer tell me as how I’m a 
whited sepulchre? Ain’t I, now, a whited sepulchre? Didna I 
think I was a saved sowl, and think, “Oh, if my Kitty was on’y 
like me?” An’ didna I wait and wait for the Lord to be gracious 
untoe me and turn my Kitty’s heart to me agin? Oh, hain’t I 
waited, Lord ? hain’t I waited? An’ just when I thought she was 
a-comin’ round to me, didna I hear her in t’night speak—whisper 
tother chap’s name? Didna t’devil enter into me and mak’ me 
mad, and set this hand on her mouth, and stretch oot this to 
t’razor—this hand, measter—this hand I’m showin’ to ye. An’ 
then—Oh, my God! Oh, my sweet Kitty! Oh, my dear!’ 

He screwed himself round, and grovelled and trembled in the 
grass. The minister was aghast, but he sat quite still. Could he 
believe his ears? and had the man spoken truth or hallucination ? 

The man rose on his elbow—‘ Y’are a minister 0’ t’ Gospel, and 
wean’t say a word to me!’ 

‘Say? What can I say? You've almost taken my breath 
away. If you've really told the truth , 

‘Truth? If it only were na true! But it’s ower true—ower 
true!” 

‘Then, my poor man, God have mercy on you! It’s very 
dreadful! You’ve committed ; 

‘ Ay, that’s it! Speak to me like that! Say the word!’ he 
cried, his white lips trembling with expectation, and his dull eyes 
gathering a fearful light. ‘Come, speak it! Just the one word! 
I’ve tried to say it—what I done! But I canna say it out!—The 
one word!’ and in his eagerness he caught at the minieter’s arm, 
‘Ye mun say it!’ 

Murder !” 
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‘Hoo! That’s it !—that’s it!’ And he shuddered and grovelled 
again in the grass. 

The poor minister was utterly.at a loss ‘what to say or do— 
what even to think. He looked at the criminal, and tried to get 
the proper judicial view of the heinousness of his offence ; but he 
could not; he had been brought too near him, as it were ;—Fate 
had biassed him in the man’s favour by first giving him, through 
Brown, that account of his long patience and forbearance. He 
tried to feel stern and to rouse his sense of justice, but his heart 
would hear of nothing but mercy and ‘ extenuating circumstances.’ 

‘Oh, my poor friend!’ he exclaimed ; ‘I really don’t ’ when 
the sound of the engine being attached to the distant head of 
the train, and the sight of the driver leaning over its side, and of 
the guard coming slouching along the narrow path towards him, 
reminded him of what he seemed in danger of forgetting—that 
Society existed, and that its Law, like a pitiless bloodhound, was 
already, or would soon be, on the criminal’s track. He looked at 
the poor wretch with a new sense, not of horror and repulsion, but 
of pity and protection. 

‘What do you intend to do?’ he asked. ‘Where did you 
think of going ?’ 

‘Think? Ithoughto’ nou’t! I said to mysen, “ Lord, let me 
fall into Thy hands, and not into the hands o’ men,” and I comed 
away. An’ the Lord has sent me thoo, His messenger. Thoo 
wean’t leave me!’ he cried, for the minister had risen. 

' €No, no,’ he said resolutely. ‘I’m going on with this train in 
the brake. Be quick;—recover your composure. Here’s the 
guard.’ The guard trudged steadily towards him ; he must decide. 
‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ you must come with me.’ 

The odd mixture of very ordinary cowardice and very pro~ 
nounced piety in the man’s speech did not seem to strike the 
minister; he heard only that the poor wretch had cast himself on 
the Divine mercy, and had appealed to him as the Divine 
messenger. The vein of generous devotion and chivalry which at 
times. made the shy, gentle, fat little man a fearless, inspired 
apostle, was touched by this. Why should he not (he thought) 
save this erring sinner from that turbulent, revengeful Law which 
demanded blood for blood? What harm would be done to Society 
if he took this one poor wretch (who was already more than half- 
repentant), and prayed with him, and led him to peace and salva- 
tion ? .His resolution was fixed. 

When the guard, therefore, came up, and, looking from one e to 
the other, said, ‘Be there twoon ye? I thought there: were on’y 
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one; he replied without hesitation, ‘ Yes ; two of we My brother 
here is not very well;-we want to get on at once.’ (Surely the 
_ little minister’s small equivocation was forgiven him!) 

-* Coom: this way,’ said the guard, returning along the path he 
had come. 

_t. - The-minister’s heart beat fast: did the man suspect ? was he 
pe to lead them back to the station ?>—*I—I thought we were 

- going to ride in the brake?’ 

__.. So y’are, sir. But in this middle brake. I mun ride in the 
end brake by mysen.’ 

The-train seemed of interminable length—heavy waggons of 
coal -and coke, of drain-pipes and beer-barrels, of hay and: straw, 
of steel rails and iron pigs. They entered the brake with some 
difficulty. (The guard remembers: to-day how ‘he had to-help the 
two fat. men to climb the considerable distance from the ground to 

. the door.) 

Every one knows what a brake-van is like, with its narrow bit 

of window close to the roof at one end, its look-out platform 
beneath, with the brake-wheel in the middle, and a seat on either 
side. How like a dungeon it was when they were once in and the 
. heavy door was shut! The floor was very dirty, and in great part 
wet and slippery. In corners, and under the two seats on the 
_ platform, could be felt cold and slimy things, which produced a 
shudder. They were only pieces of oily rag and yarn, but their 
. presence added to the dungeon-like impression. 
Bummer sat down on the edge of the platform, with his eyes 
. on the dark and slimy floor; Mr. Christison stood by with one 
“eye on him and the other on the strip of window. There was a 
sound like the continuous explosion of bombs. Bang—bang} it 
came nearer and nearer ; the two looked into each other’s eyes :— 
what could it be? At length it was upon them: it. was as if a 
' gun went off at their ears; they were thrown to the floor, and the 
. explosion passed on. Bummer looked terror-stricken. 

‘It’s only,’ said the minister, ‘the waggons plucking at each 
other as the train moves on.’ 
~ . Bummer sat down, shaking his head and hiding his face in his 
hands. ‘Ob! I knowed it-would beso!. The Lord is followin’ 
-me-wi? His judgments! But His-will be done! I mun bear it!’ 
The minister stood upon the little platform, holding on by the 
_wheel,-and looked through the strip of window. It admitted of a 
view ofall the surrounding country in its sweet spring green; but 
- he could not think of that then, while the poor man sitting below 
tossed and moaned. He observed that the train was slowly trailing 
its great length round a wide curve, the two engines labouring 
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and snorting in a contradictory way wonderful to behold and 
painful to hear. When the curve was passed, the pace quickened, 
and the minister descended and looked at Bummer. As the pace 
increased, the great springless van shook and rumbled ; the doors 
leaped on their hinges; the heavy bolts and chains jolted and 
clashed. The trucks before and behind swung and dashed their 
great coupling fetters, and seemed to leap and roar upon them. 

The wretched Bummer, struck with terror of these horrid and 
unusual sounds, dropped on his knees on the dark and slippery 
floor. ‘The Lord has overtook me! I knowed He would! His 
judgment hastes and tarries not! Ab, what did I do it for? Oh, 
why didst let Devil have dominion over me? Lord, Lord, forgive 
me! Mercy, O Lord! mercy!’ In this way did he cry, wringing 
his hands and lolling his head upon his shoulders. The minister 
sat over him and tried to comfort him, assuring him these were no 
supernatural sounds; though their hellishness was beginning to 
strangely excite himself. But his voice could scarcely be heard 
even at its height. Still the pace grew, and the infernal din 
increased. The sounds of bolts and chains and rattling doors, 
which before could be something like distinguished, and which 
assailed their ears as it were by leaps, were now mingled in one 
pandemonium of frantic noise. Each truck and waggon went 
bouncing along the rails with a continuous, sullen roar, clanking 
every joint and clashing every link of itschain. The reverberation 
of all this in the dark heavy van was wild and maddening. Never 
before had either heard anything at all to be compared with it. 
It sounded as if all hell had risen against them, and was battering 
at floor and roof, and door and window, trying the bolts and 
wrenching the chains, and in its baffled fury was tossing and 
shaking the great black box in which they were confined. They 
had to hug the little platform to keep themselves from being 
flung from side to side and from end toend. As it. was, they 
were often knocked against the walls and bumped upow the 
floor. Bummer was in the extremest depth of distress and 
terror. The minister saw that he was still pouring out his strange 
petitions and confessions. He shouted to him to be calm, but his 
voice was lost in the terrible din. He saw from Bummer’s eye 
and the working of his mouth that his prayers were becoming 
more and more fierce and expostulatory. 

At length Bummer staggered to his feet with wild eye and 
trembling lip, and lurched against the door. He was trying to 
undo the bolts! He would be thrown out and be killed! Ina 
moment the minister was at his side and had his mouth to his 
ear, 
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‘What are you doing?’ he shouted. ‘You'll fall out and be 
dashed to pieces.’ 

‘ You mun cast me out!’ Bummer screamed. ‘I have tried to 
escape, like Jonah, from the presence of the Lord, and so He’s come 
and ovértook me, and afflicted all this train on my account! Ye 
mun let me go! Ye’ll all be wrecked if ye don’t!’ 

Christison laid his hand on the frantic Bummer’s and tried to 
loosen it from the bolt. But it only clung the tighter. He tried 
again with less tender fingers; Bummer threw him off. He was 
staggered fora moment. But was the man to be allowed to kill 
himself? He seized him round the waist and snatched him away. 
Bummer was taken by surprise. But he almost immediately 
recovered himself, and turned upon the minister and grappled 
with him, yelling, ‘ Let me go! Let me go! I mun go to save the 
train! I mun go wi’ the devils out there! Ye canna save me; I 
mun perish!’ 

The minister was not very supple, but his muscles and nerves 
were kept in good condition by his well-ordered life; so he soon 
mastered the trembling and flaccid Bummer. But he did not 
consider that Bummer was well-nigh mad, and might have a 
spasm of superhuman strength. Before he guessed what had 
happened he felt his muscles yield in Bummer’s grasp, and was 
thrown violently off on to the floor. The next’moment the bolt was 
lifted, the doors flew open, and Bummer was gone! Forth like a 
mere bundle of rags and down the embankment, and the doors 
clapped and slammed and the bolts jangled, and the van plunged 
on madder than ever, as if in glee that it was rid of him. The 
minister leant out as far as he dared and shouted as loud as he 
could, ‘Stop! Sto-op!’ But his voice was swallowed up in the roar 
and jangle of the fierce, plunging train. He sat down exhausted 
on the platform. 

What was to be done to save the man, if so be he should be 
alive ? They must be near Stillington. The minister looked at his 
watch ; he was surprised to cee that a half-hour had not paseed 
since they left Kirby. 

The engine screamed, and the running explosion of the concus- 
sion of the trucks returned. Nearer it came and louder; the 
brake-van leaped (as it seemed) at the truck before it and recoiled, 
and the minister lay half-stunned on the floor. Blood trickled 
down his cheek; his head was cut; he stanched it with his hand- 
kerchief, and sat down on the platform, while the train, ‘slowing,’ 
bounced and jolted along in more sober fashion. With the ex- 
citement and violence of the last few minutes, and the terrible 
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. shock of Bummer’s disappearance, the minister felt sick and sure, 
and he knew that his hand trembled. 

_ The train drew up in a siding. The guard came to the door. 

_ Seeing the minister’s battered and dirty appearance, he grinned 
_and said, ‘Ye should ha’ jammed yersens into th’ seats and held 
on. Where’s t’other ?’ 

‘It’s very dreadful—awful! I told you he was ill, and the 
horrible noise of the train drove him nearly crazy; and though I 
struggled with him, he managed to undo the door and throw him- 
self out.’ 

‘Whew! Wheer ?’ 

He was answering him when two porters and a man arrayed i in 
the blue coat and helmet of the constabulary hurried towards 
them, looking roused and important. - 

‘That’s him,’ said a porter; and the cmitable looked at a 
paper, and advanced and laid his hand on the minister’s arm. 

His name was Bummer (the constable told him), and he was 
arrested for the murder of his wife at Maresfield ! iad 

How had that contingency come about? Simply enough. The 
police at Maresfield had found that Bummer had taken a ticket to 
Kirby Junction, and they had telegraphed to the station, ‘ Arrest 

_a very stout man, named Bummer, travelling third-class. Wife- 
murder.’ The master received the telegram just after the goods 
had gone, and—‘ Ah,’ he thought, ‘that’s why he was in such a 
hurry to get on to Stillington!’ He sent the message humming 
over the heads of the minister and his companion, ‘ Arrest a very 
stout man by goods, got up like a parson, named Bummer. Wife- 
murder.’ And thus the Rev. James Christison was arrested. for 
wife-murder. And certainly never was there seen a man who 
looked more of a haggard and hunted criminal. 

It was in vain that he insisted he was not Bummer, that he 
was a Baptist minister—Mr. Christison—come to preach at the 
chapel, and that there would be friends expecting him at the 
station (and he named the farmer to whom he was consigned), _ 

' They looked at him in a way that made him grow red and 
shudder. ‘There bain’t no chapel here,’ said the constable; ‘an’ 
there’s nobody at station waitin’ for anybody.’ 

‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ this is East Stillington, is it not?’ 

_£No; it be West Stillington.’ And they marched him igno- 
miniously away, one grasping either arm, and the third. bringing 
up the rear with the little black bag. . 

When brought into the little station he saw that a few rusties 

_ had gathered. (There are always some, even in villages, who have 

“nothing to do.) He would not stir farther, 
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‘I tell you my name’s not Bummer ; he’s probably dead on the 
line. - ’m a minister of the Gospel, and I can easily establish my 
identity. Send for a magistrate or a justice of the peace; I 
suppose you have something of the sort here.’ 

He-had put on considerable dignity of manner, and the 
constable was puzzled. He sent one of the porters for the 
rector. 

Mr. Christison sat down on a bench to await the rector’s 
arrival. He felt very anxious and indignant. How could he get 
out of this quandary in time to perform his engagement at East 
Stillington ? and why were they so stupid as to take him for the 
man Bummer? Even these simple rustics standing round freely 
talked of his murderous appearance. 

' $See!’ said one, as the constable took note of the contents of 
the black bag. ‘There’s th’ razor he done it wi’! An’ look, 
horrible villain! if he bain’t usin’ handkercher he wiped it on!’ 
‘ Bain’t he a brazen-faced chap!’ said another. ‘ He bea Dissenter!’ 
said a third in a frightened whisper. ‘Lor’, now! be he?’ ex- 
claimed the first. 

. The. minister heard most of their remarks, and, though they 
hurt: him very much, he endured them, saying to himself,‘ The 
rector will make it right presently.’ 


IV. 


_ Tue rector came—an athletic, rosy, middle-aged gentleman, with 
grey whiskers, and with a very neat little bit of white shirt and a 
very white tie under his chin, He stood solidly on the ground, 
with his feet well apart in roomy shooting-boots, and was, in short, 
as admirable a specimen in the outward man of the hearty, rural 
parson of the old school as could be seen. As he eyed the rumpled 
and somewhat dirty appearance of the Dissenting minister (he did 
not look capable of supposing that three hours before the stout 
little Dissenter was as clean as himself), one could see that he had 
a strong opinion about the Burials Bill and might think it not a 
bad thing if the Conyenticle Act were still in force. It was 
written in his face that he had resolved to be just in his judgment 
of this wretched Dissenter; but it was as plainly written beneath 
that he had already made up his mind about him. 

_*I don’t see,’ said he, fingering the paper the constable had 
sent to him (it was the telegram from Kirby Junction)—‘I don’t 
see, Mr. What’s-your-name, that I can do anything to help you. 
The telegram is explicit enough-—“ got up like a parson 

* I am 4 minister of the Gospel. My name is Christison,’ 
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‘Ah! The telegram says “ Bummer.” ’ i 

‘ Bummer—that was the man’s name who rode in the brake- 
van with me, and who fell or was jolted; out a little way from 
here. He must be dead, I fear.’ 

*So, we have another m—death, eh?’ The sidelong look the 
Rector gave the minister, as he said this, and scratched his whisker, 
was peculiarly exasperating. The rustics took their cue from their 
rector (as was usual and meet), and grinned and scratched their 
approval of his suspicion. To the stout little minister, the rector 
and the rustics represented public opinion, cultured and uncultured ; 
and public opinion, prejudiced by appearances and narrow pre- 
possessions, had condemned him unheard. Inasmuch as he was a 
man of a sensitive temper, he was filled with anger and remon- 
strance ; but inasmuch as he was a minister and a Dissenter, and 
these stood to him for the State Church, pretentious and arrogant, 
he felt bound to justify Dissent before them. He therefore 
restrained his anger, and fixing his eye on the rector, said :— 

‘Tf I had been a priest of your Church, I feel your reception of 
my statements would have been different. Still, let me ask you 
to hear my story straight forward. I am the minister of the 
Bethesda Baptist chapel in Mudford. This morning I left home 
to travel to East Stillington by the early train, the third-class.’ 
In answer to a look from the rector, he added, ‘I am too poor, 
like too many of your own clergy, to travel by any other class. 
I—I did not get that train. There was not another through to 
Stillington till one o’clock, but there was one—a kind of excursion, 
I believe—at eight o’clock to Kirby Junction. {I wanted to get on 
as soon as possible, so I took it, determined to take my chance, 
which I thought a good one, of finding a train at Kirby going 
on the branch to Stillington. There were some roughish people 
in the carriage with me. At Maresfield, just out of Mudford, a 
very stout man came in; I’m stout, but he was stouter. Two 
men (one of whom, I know, was an inn-keeper named Brown) at 
once addressed him as Bummer, and asked after his wife and 
laughed. He appeared to me to be in great distress, though he 
tried to hide it. At Kirby I got out. There was no train to East 
Stillington till some time past two. At the suggestion of a porter, 
who told me there was a goods. train about to set out for Stilling- 
ton, I went and asked the station-master’s permission to ride in the 
brake, and I believe I’ve got the ticket in my pocket yet.. Here it 
is.’ He handed it to the rector. | 

‘For West Stillington.’ 

‘So it is, Now, I might have saved myself all.this by simply 
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looking at that ticket when the man gave it me! Well, that very 
stout man, Bummer, rode in the brake-van with me.’ 

‘The telegram,’ said the rector, looking at it, ‘implies there 
was only one stout man.’ 

Oh,’ said the minister, guiltily colouring, ‘that’s simple 
enough, Bummer, I know, had no ticket. The authorities did 
not know of his being in the train.’ 

‘Ye told me he wuz your brother.’ 

The minister turned suddenly; it was the guard who spoke. 
‘Well, I did—of course. I meant, he was my brother in the 
same sense in which I might call you or any man “ brother,” 
especially a man who was, like him, in evident affliction.’ 

' This explanation was given with heightened colour and 
warmer tone. It was evidently disbelieved. Smiles and winks 
went round among all, except, of course, the rector, who stood 
solid and judicial, and said, ‘ Just so.’ The minister turned his 
eyes from one to another, but they encountered only looks of dis- 
like and suspicion ; he made once or twice as if he would speak, 
while the rector glanced alternately at him and at the window. 
He sat down and took off his hat (‘ He should ha’ done that at 
first,’ murmured one of the rustics to another), saying :— 

‘It’s of no use. I'll say no more. You'll be convinced when 
they bring the real Bummer in.’ 

‘What, mister ah, were you going to East Stillington for?’ 
asked the rector. 

‘To preach. There are my sermons in the bag.’ 

The rector took them up and looked at the handwriting, 
wrinkled his brows and looked at the minister, said ‘ Hem!’ and 
turned over a page or two, looked at the rustics, and laid them 
down. He had half a mind to negotiate their purchase: they 
could be of no use now to the Dissenter ; he would probably have 
made an offer if his parishioners had not been present. 

There was silence for a little; then came the heavy tread and 
shuffling of country feet on the gravel without, and Bummer was 
carried in. He was dead—of concussion of the brain, that was 
clear; though the word of a doctor was required to certify it. 
They found nothing on him to show that he was Bummer. He 
had a watch, some money, a handkerchief, some scraps of news- 
paper (on one or two of these might be read, ‘ If K. B., who left 
her home at Maresfield on the —th ult., will return, her past 
conduct will be again forgiven her’), but no envelope or letter to 
show his name. When the search was finished, they all turned 
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their eyes on Mr. Christison, as if they would Ld ‘Where are: 
you now ?’ 

‘I recognise him as Bummer,’ said he. 

‘You mean, mister—ah—, that you think you recognise -hin 
as the man whom another man in the train addressed as —_ 
mer ?” 

‘ Well, even that,’ retorted the minister, ‘is sufficient te show: 
that J am not Bummer.’ 

‘Um-m. Might there not be more than one Bummer?’ Men 
have—ah—brothers.’ 

The hit was justifiable, and did little harm. It made the 
minister colour, but it set the rector a little off his judicial mood, 
and set him a-thinking how he would tell his wife of the way he 
had seored a point against the little fat Dissenter. For him, poor 
man, the situation was as awkward as ever. si 

‘There is the telegraph,’ he said; ‘ you can by its means make 
inquiries concerning me in Mudford.’ 

‘I don’t see, sir, how that would avail. They cannot send’ 
back your portrait or your wife and your congregation by tele- 
graph, to establish your identity. I think you cannot do better 
than wait quietly in what consciousness of innocence you may 
possess till the law releases you (as it will, if you are not the 
person it wants) in its ordinary course. There will be an inquest: 
on this body ; it will have to be identified, and your evidence will 
be required. That may probably be on Monday.’ * 

*On Monday! I must be at East Stillington to-day! It’s 
their anniversary to-morrow, and a large congregation is sure to 
come together, and there will be nobody to preach to them.’ 

The rector smiled grimly. ‘They have the parish church.’ 
Let them go to it, as they ought. Come, Towzer!’ 

The minister at last gave way to his exasperation. ‘ May God 
forgive me, sir, if I should ever be tempted to behave to a brother~ 
minister-——’ 

‘Sir,’ said the rector, ‘you are too ready to call a man 
“brother.” Good morning.’ 

Mr. Christison sat down in despair as the. rector went out, 
followed by the constable. He could never have imagined it was 
possible to feel so wretched and anxious when perteetay” Seafobeuty 
But was he entirely. innocent ?-- 

“With such simple but to hin racking thoughts the minister 
was occupying himself when the constable returned. 

‘Rector say I mun put thee in th’ pound; it be th’ on'y 
place o’ detention we ha’e, unless thou like to be took on to 
Allerton.’ 
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‘Oh, let it be the pound, by all means, if I can’t stay here.’ 

‘Well, there be a little stone house belonging to th’ pound 
make it for all the world just like a nate bit prison.’ 

' So they marched him off to the pound and shut him in, and 
the constable remained outside as guard. The little stone house 
was windowless, so he sat in the doorway opening upon the little’ 
yard in which he was as free to range as a strayed jackass or 
pig; he sat and comforted himself by reading in his pocket Bible. 
The gossips and men returning from their work looked and 
grinned over the fence, the children peeped through the chinks 
(some would throw a furtive stone and run away), and the village 
curs barked at him. The minutes crept slowly by and became an 
hour, and he was less an object of curiosity. The one hour was 
very nearly grown to two, when a porter-lad from the station 
hurried up to the constable. 

*Ye’ve got to gang to Mudford,’ said the officer, turning to the 
minister. ‘We telegraphed that ye was took, and they’ve tele- 
graphed that ye mun be took on at once.’ 

Here the interest of Mr. Christison’s adventure ends. For it 
will at once be guessed that there was little difficulty about es- 
tablishing the identity of the minister of Bethesda once he was 
back in Mudford. When, however, he was delivered from the 
threatened embrace of the law, and reached that of his astonished 
wife, he had to be put to bed. He was ill, and another had to be 
sought out at once and sent off express to fulfil his engagement at 
East Stillington. 

News of the Baptist minister’s strange adventure soon began 
to spread. It was of a very unusual and exciting nature, and it 
oozed and rose into the air with the rapidity of spilt spirits. It 
well-nigh caused a rupture between the good little man and the 
worthy cobblers and respectable bakers and haberdashers of whom 
he was ‘pastor.’ That rascal Brown whispered it abroad that 
there was no saying how so quiet a man as Christison could have 
got himself into such a quandary; he, for his part, would not like 
to say—but this he knew, before they got as far as Maresfield the 
minister had shared his bottle of eau-de-vie. The deacons of 
Bethesda were to be seen talking to each other at corners and in door- 
ways with their hats sternly pulled on, stroking their smooth Mon- 
day chins, and before evening Mr. Christison was requested by 
letter to meet ‘the church and congregation’ and give them an 
account and explanation of ‘the singular circumstances.’ This 
the minister would readily have done, but the writer had shown 
too plainly that himself and his friends had been moved to make 
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their request more by Brown’s foolish insinuations than by any- 
thing else. On Tuesday morning, just after the early postal 
delivery, Mr. Roper, the haberdasher, was seen flying wildly across 
the muddy street in his shirt-sleeves and slippers, with an open 
letter in his hand, to little Pounceby, the shoemaker :—the mini- 
ster had refused to meet the church! But honest Pounceby went 
to the minister and smoothed matters over, and the minister met 
‘the church and congregation.’ But never to this day has he 
explained, except to one or two intimate friends, how it really 
came about that Bummer was making that dreadful journey with 
him in the brake of the goods train. 
MACLAREN COBBAN. 
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Or the many good old English games, once great favourites in this 
country, but now so obsolete as to require explanatory notes in the 
old poets or dramatists that allude to them, one of the best was 
the ‘ Baloun’ of the Middle Ages: a game that our ancestors, un- 
doubtedly, owed to the Romans, either directly, or, which is more 
likely, through the Italians during the time when the influence 
exercised by Italy in the common affairs of England was very great. 
The old English ‘ Baloun,’ or balloon ball, was a game played with 
a large inflated ball of strong leather, the players on the opposite 
sides striking it backwards and forwards with the hand, on which 
they wore a bracer of wood to lend force and a peculiar motion to 
the ball. 

The rudiments of the game we clearly find in the Follis or 
Folliculus of the Romans, among whom, as we know from many 
references in classical authors, this was a very favourite means of 
gentle exercise. It was especially the game of old men and boys, 
who found in the large, but very light, inflated ball of leather a 
pastime that healthily exercised without unduly taxing their 
weak muscles. Besides this, however, it held a prominent place 
among the more or less severe exercises that the Romans of all 
ages indulged in to cause perspiration before the daily bath that, 
along with the exercise, was such an essential in their idea of a 
regular and healthy mode of life. ‘ While in modern times games 
are confined to the period of youth, in Rome, on the contrary,’ says 
Becker, in his ‘ Gallus,’ ‘ there was not the slightest idea of impro- 
priety when the consul or triwmphator, the world-ruling Cesar 
himself, sought in the game of ball . . . an exertion wholesome for 
both body and mind; and they who omitted such exercises were 
accused of indolence.’ Cicero was one of the few men of conse- 
quence who were exceptions to the general rule ; though Augustus, 
according to Suetonius, showed his increasing love for ease by 
deserting first the more energetic outdoor’exercises for the Pila and 
Folliculus, and then, after a time, discontinuing even these gentle 
games at ball. 

While in one of his epigrams Martial tells us that the Follis 
was the peculiar game of old men and boys— 

Ite procul juvenes, mitis mihi, conyenit setas ; 
Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes ; 
VOL. XLIV, NO, CLEXIY. 
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and in another speaks of the ‘plumea laxi pondera follis,’ the 
feather-like weight of the loose ball, it is probable that in process 
of time the ball rather decreased in size and increased in weight, 
so as to render necessary, first, a thick glove, and then either a bat 
ora bracer fixed on to the arm. On a coin of Gordian III. we may 
see the right arm equipped with a kind of glove to assist in strik- 
ing the ball, while in most of the later traces of the game, both 
in Italy and in other countries, we find some kind of implement 
employed. It has been held that, because the ball in early delinea- 
tions of players at ‘ club-ball "—the germ from which sprang cricket 
—is a very large light sphere, balloon ball was the original form of 
this game, and therefore of the English national game of to-day ; 
but the evidence of this is by no means conclusive, even though 
Dr. A. L. Fisher, in his treatise on the Italian game of ‘ Pallone,’ 
tells us that in an old book of games published at Venice in 1555 
there is ‘a representation of a heavy wooden club about two feet 
long called “‘scanno,” which, according to the description given of 
it, was used instead of the bracciale [the Pallone bracer] for the 
purpose of striking the ball.’ Thisscanno and its ball are certainly 
very like the club and ball that Strutt engraves from a drawing in 
the genealogical roll of the Kings of England to the time of Henry 
III., but there is great doubt whether the scanno was ever used in 
Pallone, though this suggests an interesting question whether we 
may not owe the rudiments of cricket to the Italians. 

Balloon ball, however, in its pure form, there is little doubt, 
existed in England at a very early period. Strutt quotes from 
Commenius a description of it as‘a large ball made of double 
leather, which, being filled with wind by means of a ventil, was 
driven® to and fro by the strength of men’s arms; and for this 
purpose every one of the players had a round hollow bracer of 
wood to cover the hand and lower part of the arm with which he 
struck the ball. This pastime was usually practised in the open 
fields, and is much commended for the healthiness of the exercise 
it afforded.’ 

Strutt, however, is inclined to believe that balloon ball was 
originally played in England without the assistance of the bracer ; 
‘this supposition,’ he says, ‘ will be perfectly established if it be 
granted—and I see no reason why it should not—that the four 
figures represented below are engaged in balloon play.’ The four 
figures Strutt reproduces are from a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century in the Royal Library. In other illustrations, too, from the 
Harleian MSS., and one given by Mr. Thomas Wright, from a 
carving of the miserere seats in Gloucester Cathedral, in which the 
players wear the long tails to the hood belonging to the costume 
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of the latter part of the fourteenth century—no glove or bracer is 
used. The inconvenience and pain of playing thus with the un- 
protected hand, especially as we see from some of the old drawings 
that this was a game of both sexes, would, however, soon suggest 
the employment of the bracer as described by Commenius. 

Balloon never seems to have become a fashionable game with 
the upper classes in England, as tennis or pall-mall did. It is not 
mentioned in King James's list of ‘ pleasant field games,’ nor in any 
of the other records of the fashionable English games that we 
possess. Burton, indeed, expressly tells us in the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ that ‘ balowns, running at the quintain, and the like, 
are common recreations of country folks,’ not like some other 
pastimes, ‘ which are disports of greater men.’ Like throwing the 
hammer and wrestling, of which Peacham, in his ‘ Complete 
Gentleman’ (1662), says, ‘I hold them exercises not so well beseem- 
ing nobility, but rather the soldiers in the camp and the prince’s 
guard,’ it was a very favourite game at rural gatherings and 
‘feasts,’ where the country folk assembled, the elders to exhibit 
their best-bred cattle, while there were games for the lads, dancing 
for the maids, and a 

Grassy board, 
With flawns, lards, clowted cream, and country dainties stored, 
for all. 

The most famous of these festivals was the annual meeting that 
Robert Dover, a Warwickshire attorney, established at Cotswold 
in James I.’s time as a countercheck to the spirit of religious 
austerity that would fain have put a stop to all merry and whole- 
some outdoor amusements. Dover had a formal authority from 
the king, and made the sports at ‘ Cotsall’ famous all over the 
kingdom during the forty years they lasted till, as Anthony 
Wood says, ‘the rascally rebellion was begun by the Presbyterians, 
which gave a stop to their proceedings and spoiled all that was 
generous and ingenious elsewhere.’ These sports took place at 
Whitsuntide, and consisted of horse-racing, coursing (Master 
Page’s fallow greyhound who was ‘ outrun on Cotsall’ would have 
won a silver collar if he had been best dog), wrestling, cudgel- 
playing, balloon, leaping, &c., for the men, with dancing for the 
maidens. 

Though we find allusions. to this game in Donne and some 
other writers of that period, no trace of it seems to exist anywhere 
after the Restoration. It did not possess sufficient vitality in 
itself, or had not a strong enough hold on the affections of its 
adherents, to survive the Cromwellian era. 

While, then, in England this game never was in the front 
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rank of pastimes, on the Continent, and especially in Italy, it was 
held in the highest esteem. Books have been written there in the 
past to show the athletic and manly character of this ‘ game of 
giants,’ while municipalities have built courts for the sport, and 
public bodies have set up busts of famous players. Pallone in 
those times caused a furore throughout Italy, and even up to 
about forty years ago; Dr. Fisher, in his little work on the game, 
‘recollects witnessing an exhibition of it in Florence, when there 
was a concourse of people collected similar to what would now be 
attracted by an opera executed by a company of first-rate artists. 
At that day, in every town where an arena for the game existed, 
there was a company of professional players; but the gentlemen 
of the place also made it their favourite pastime, as we now see in 
England with regard to cricket. Challenges were frequently sent 
from the professionals of one town to those of another, and during 
the game the élite of the place of both sexes were constant in 
their attendance ; high bets were made, and a state of excitement 
prevailed similar to what may now be seen in a country town in 
England during its annual race week.’ A company was annually 
formed, too, of first-rate players from ‘ all Italy,’ who visited towns 
noted for their love of the game; in short, in the Italy of that day 
Pallone occupied exactly the place that cricket does among us 
nowadays. Naturally enough, in the days of political agitation 
in the country, men’s minds were occupied with other matters, and 
they became indifferent to the game in which they had formerly 
taken so much pleasure. Some years ago efforts were made to 
revive the interest once felt in the game in Italy; while Dr. A. L, 
Fisher wrote his book (‘The Game of Pallone,’ by Anthony L. 
Fisher, M.D. London: Bell and Daldy, 1865) ‘with a view to 
bring this noble game more prominently before the English public.’ 
But in both cases the efforts were fruitless. The old enthusiasm 
for the game no longer exists in Italy ; and in England Dr. Fisher 
did not succeed in gaining a footing for his favourite pastime. 
The game is played in Italy in courts something like tennis 
courts, only with the playing floor several times larger. In the 
arena at Bologna—a model court specially built by the muni- 
cipality fifty-six years ago—the floor is a parallelogram three 
hundred feet long by sixty feet wide. The floor is bounded on one 
of its sides by a high wall, and on the other side and along the ends 
by galleries for spectators. In one of the strokes the players strike 
the ball from one end of the playing floor towards the middle and 
upper part of this wall, so that it is deflected from the wall to 
the opposite players in a diagonal line, rendering it much more 
difficult to be returned. This, however, is not a constant practice, 
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as the ball is quite as often struck directly towards the opponents 
as it is by first making use of the wall. 

The ordinary game consists of three players on each side, the 
duty of the two ‘ primi,’ or best players, being to stand well back 
to return all the long and difficult balls, while the third is on the 
look-out for any ball that comes between him and the transverse 
line, or that is not likely to reach his companions. 

The ball is five inches in diameter, and is made of two coats of 
cowhide inflated with air. It weighs twelve ounces; and as the 
‘bracciale,’ or wooden instrument into which the right hand is 
inserted to strike with, weighs four pounds, it can at once be seen 
what a laborious game Pallone is. A complete company of players 
on an exhibition tour consists of twelve individuals, divided into 
two parties of six; but in consequence of the excessive exertion 
required in the game, each party plays only for three days in 
succession, and then rests for three days to recover from the 
exhaustion consequent on the exertion. The perspiration caused 
while playing is so profuse that a necessary part of a man’s equip- 
ment is a napkin in the left hand to wipe the moisture from his 
face. 

‘I have frequently heard Englishmen,’ says Dr. Fisher, ‘ who 
had seen Pallone played in Italy, express astonishment that so noble 
and manly a game had never been introduced into England.’ A 
correspondent of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ too, writing from Florence 
in July 1865, expresses his surprise ‘ that so athletic and exciting a 
sport should never have been naturalised in England, especially as 
it bears a certain analogy to the national game of cricket. Certainly 
the “ element of danger” supposed to form one of the attractions of 
cricket is not wanting inthe Italian game. There is even perhaps 
too much of it, for the ground occupied by the players is compara- 
tively of small extent, and the ball, if missed by the person whose 
duty it is to receive and drive it back with his bracciale or spiked 
gauntlet, generally alights with terrific force among the spectators, 
whose sudden scrambles to get out of the way form no small part 
of the diversion for those who are on the opposite side. The 
Florentine players have a good reputation, and the ground outside 
Porta Pinti is occupied every evening by a large concourse of 
spectators, many of whom lay wagers upon the respective players 
with almost the eagerness of Englishmen at a racecourse.’ 

In the winter of 1852-53 an attempt was made to show 
London how the game was played. At this time there were a 
great many Italian refugees in the metropolis, many of whom 
could play Pallone. Dr. Fisher took advantage of this circum- 
stance, and by their means, and the concurrence of a few members 
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of the Italian opera (amateur players), who kindly lent their aid to 
their less fortunate countrymen, he was able to have an exhibition 
match played at Lord’s Cricket Ground, which ‘ was witnessed by a 
numerous party assembled to see a cricket match, many of whom 
strongly expressed their admiration of the performance and a 
desire to have a repetition of it,’ but various circumstances obliged 
the promoter to abandon the intention of further play at that time. 

Among the trees of the Luxembourg Gardens of Paris were 
certain clear square spaces where parties of three or four played at 
‘ Ballon,’ striking backwards and forwards with the fist a light 
leather ball, inflated with air, about six or eight inches in 
diameter ; that party losing a point on whose side the ball re- 
mained. Though this game—identical with the old Roman follis 
—was a good deal played some years ago, and possibly still is, yet 
an attempt made in 1855 to teach the Parisians the scientific 
development of it not only failed, but so indifferent were the 
French to it, that the crack company of Bolognese players specially 
brought over had to go back again to Italy in a week. 

While we may not agree with Dr. Fisher that the British 
people ‘would consider it a want of patriotism to learn any 
foreign game, no matter what might be its merit,’ it is surprising 
that none of the many excellent games in use in various parts of 
the Continent have been carried across the Channel. Our ances- 
ters freely adopted the pastimes of many nations, but we are 
seemingly content with those they left us. Polo and Lacrosse are 
probably the only games that have not existed in some form or 
other among us for centuries, and this while in the North of France 
and in Belgium is played the ‘jeu de paume au tamis,’ a game of 
great difficulty, something like tennis; in Italy ‘ Tamburello,’ 
played with a ball about the dimensions of an ordinary-sized 
orange, made of pieces of cloth covered with wash-leather. This 
ball is struck by an instrument made like a tambourine—a 
round framework covered with stout vellum. The rules are those 
of Pallone; and as an exhibition the game is nearly as interesting, 
while of course it is much less fatiguing, and might easily be 
modified so that ladies might join in it. 

With these and other equally good games at our door, there is 
no lack of material for purveyors of ‘something new’ in the 
department of our Sports and Pastimes. 

ROBERT MACGREGOR. 





Cwo Aounets. 


re * rou, 


I name thee not: thou art too sweet to name. 

In heaven thou shalt be music or a flower, 
A portion of God’s bright sky, or a flame, 

Or singing-bird in some celestial bower. 

I seal thee simply with my true love’s power, 
But shoot no arrow with an earthly aim: 
I call thee not by any title tame; 

I only love thee more, sweet, hour by hour. 
We will caress in roses,—-and when night 
Is on the earth our faces shall be bright 

With passion, like the silver moon and stars : 
And when the great winds laugh across the sea, 


_ Our lips shall rush together fearlessly ; 
Yea, in earth’s prison, we kiss between the bars. 


TWO WOMEN. 


OnE poet loved two women: they were fair— 
The first with snow-white stately limbs that shone 
Through his rapt thought like pinions of a swan 
Through waves, or like a dove’s breast in the air. 
The second bore a weight of golden hair, 
And countenance with lovely passion wan, 
And breast o’er which the steps of flowers had gone, 
Leaving therein a fragrance soft and rare. 
They met in heaven—now, what was love to do? 
The first approaching, with her bright green eyes, 
Smiled—smiling, softly uttered, ‘I love you.’ 
The second, with a gesture of surprise, 
Turned gently on the first her orbs of blue— 


‘TI also love—our sorrow makes us wise.’ 
GEORGE BARLOW. 





April Maps in Colorado, 


Bronco Breaking a Specialty ! 
Burro and Pony Trail ! 
A Fine Burro for Hire ! 


THESE announcements placarded on the walls stare us in the face 
as we take our first walk abroad in the little town of Colorado 
Springs. Their meaning would have been unintelligible as 
hieroglyphics to us once, not so long ago, in spite of the well- 
worn copies of Mark Twain and Bret Harte which attest our 
diligent study of the manners, customs, and phraseology of the 
great West. We have lately learnt, however, that a bronco is a 
horse, who, if he were a little better trained and disciplined, would 
be called simply a horse, and, if he were a little wilder, would be 
honoured by the title of a mustang; while a burvo is the humble 
and serviceable donkey. 

Colorado Springs—so called because the springs are at Manitou, 
five miles off—is a prairie town ona plateau 6,000 feet high, above 
which Pike’s Peak stands sentinel, lifting his snow-capped head 
14,000 feet into the clear depths of azure light, in which no fleck 
of cloud floats from morn to night and night to morn again. It 
is April, and not a drop of rain has fallen since the previous 
August. Mid-April, and not a leaf upon a tree. Nota flower or 
a bird seems to flourish here. No spring-blossom scents the keen 
fresh life-giving air; no warbler soars high up into the stainless 
sapphire sky. The leafless cottonwood trees stand out white in 
the flood of sunlight like trees of silver, their delicate bare 
branches forming a shining tangle of silvery network against that 
intense blue background. 

The general aspect of Colorado Springs suggests a collection of 
wooden Noah’s Arks scattered and dotted about promiscuously. 
The population at a hasty survey seems to consist of blacksmiths, 
doctors, invalids, coach- and stable-men. Small hotels and board- 
ing-houses abound. If you want to hire a buggy, to have your 
horse shod, to consult a doctor, or to make arrangements for room 
and board, you can supply each and all of these wants at almost 
every corner. But if you want to order in a dozen of champagne 
or enjoy a glass of claret with your dinner, it will not be quite so 
easy, for this is a Temperance Town, and such evil-minded persons 
as desire to indulge in intoxicating beverages—even in the mild 
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stimulant of claret or liger—must betake themselves some miles 
off to the nearest saloon. I believe there is a policeman in Colorado 
Springs, but we never saw him. 

The doctors drive a thriving trade, for hither flock invalids 
from north and south and east and west; some to die, others to 
recover the strength they lose again directly they leave the 
magical climate of Colorado, and a few to regain such perfect 
health as to be able to turn their backs upon the scene of their 
cure and see it no more. The place all looks bleak and barren to 
us ; the wild grandeur of the mountains is unrelieved by the rich 
shadows of the pine forests, or the sunny green glints of meadow, 
that soften Alpine scenery. No flower gardens, no smiling valleys, 
no velvet turf, no fragrant orchards, no luxuriant hedgerows; only 
the lonely mountain range, the crowning height of Pike’s Peak 
stern and solitary in his icy exaltation, and the dead level of the 
prairie, stretching away eastward for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles, declining always at a gradual and imperceptible angle, till 
it slopes down to the very banks of the great Mississippi, over 
a thousand miles away. But although the spot does not seem 
altogether a Paradise to us, it is a veritable Eden for consumptive 
invalids. Here they come to find again the lost angel of Health, 
and seldom seek in vain, unless they come too late. People live 
here who can live nowhere else. They long to return to their far- 
off homes; but home to them means death. They must live in 
this Colorado air or die. There is a snake in the grass of this 
Eden where they have drunk the elixir of new life, and its name 
is Nostalgia, They long—some of them—for the snowy winters 
and flowery summers of their eastern homes. Others settle 
happily and contentedly in the endless sunshine of winterless, 
summerless Colorado. 

There are drives to be taken in the neighbourhood—the duty 
of the tourist, the relaxation of the resident ; and with a view to 
fulfilling our duty, we summon the landlord of our hotel, and 
inquire about the necessary excursions. He reflects awhile, 
evidently duly impressed with the importance of the question, and 
then mentions that he knows an individual who owns a nice 
waggon, and whom he will consult forthwith. He disappears, and 
returns leading a big bronzed fellow in top-boots, of a type to 
which we are now well accustomed. 

‘ He will drive you himself,’ our landlord remarks, with an ai, 
that implies we are highly honoured. 

Our prospective driver hereupon draws forward a large rocking- 
chair, and sits down, carefully depositing his Panama hat upon 
his knees, and surveying us with a friendly smile and a gaze at 
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once appreciatory and critical, he enters into conversation in a 
pleasant way, and we have the satisfaction of feeling that he is 
quite at home with us. We are still further convinced of this the 
next morning, when the vehicle we have ordered and engaged, and 
for which we are to pay, draws up at the door with a young man 
on the front seat, beside the driver. We suppose at first that he is 
the latter’s son or brother, or perhaps a stable-assistant ; but we 
soon perceive by our driver’s addressing him as ‘ Sir’ that he can- 
not be either of these. We have only a view of his back, and it 
is difficult to judge from the back of a pilot-coat and a felt wide- 
awake what manner of man they clothe, especially as he speaks 
only in monosyllables. Who he is becomes a puzzle tous. At 
last we resort to putting the question plainly, whether he is our 
driver’s son ?—being perfectly sure he is not. 

‘Oh no, marm, he’s not my son. This is a gentleman from 
Tennessee, who came here for his health last fall. He was so far 
gone he couldn’t walk across the room then ; had to be carried up- 
and down-stairs like a baby ; and now—you see him !’ 

We did not see anything of him but his back-hair; however, 
at this semi-introduction he turned, and gave us a profile view of 
a countenance which I believe to this day was blushing, although 
I never had a fair chance of judging of his normal complexion. 
Our driver added a few details of the distressing symptoms and 
rapid cure of the gentleman from Tennessee, but we never heard 
any further explanation of his presence in our vehicle. 

We rattled along cheerily in our light spring-waggon over the 
smooth fine roads, viewing the landscape from beneath the parasols 
which only partially shielded us from the blazing sun. Although the 
gentleman from Tennessee preserved a truly Western taciturnity, 
our driver beguiled the way with instructive and amusing converse. 
He pointed out to us flourishing by the wayside the soap-weed, 
whose root is a perfect substitute for soap, and taught us to dis- 
tinguish between the blue-joint grass—yellow as hay in winter, 
but now taking on its hue of summer green—and the greyish 
neutral-tinted buffalo grass, which is most succulent and nutri- 
tious, although its looks belie it, for a less tempting-looking herb 
I never had the pleasure of seeing. He also pointed out the dead 
body of a cow lying on a desolate plain, and informed us it would 
dry up to a mummy in no time ; it was the effect of the air; dead 
cattle speedily mummified, and were no nuisance. Another dried- 
up bovine skeleton bore witness to the truth of his assertion. 

We observed that the soil looked barren as desert sand; but 
he replied that it only required irrigation to be extremely fertile, 
showed us the irrigating ditches cut across the meadows, and 
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described to us some of the marvellous productions of Colorado— 
a single cabbage head weighing 40 lbs., etc. He told us of the 
wondrous glories of the Arkansas Cafion and the Mount of the 
Holy Cross—which, alas! we were not to see, the roads thither 
being as yet rough travelling for ladies. He sang the praises of 
the matchless climate, and the joys of the free healthful life far 
from the enervating and deteriorating influences of great cities. 
Indeed, it appeared from his conversation that nowhere on the face 
of the habitable globe could there be found any spot even remotely 
emulating the charms of Colorado—an opinion shared by every 
Colorado-man with whom we held any intercourse. 

The first place we drove through was Colorado City, a forlorn- 
looking handful of tumble-down wooden houses; the next was 
Manitou, where a pretty hotel invited the tourist to stay and rest, 
and in the neighbourhood of which, among some other charming 
cottages, our cocher pointed out ‘ Grace Greenwood’s place.’ Close 
by Manitou also is the soda spring, of which a pure fresh sparkling 
draught, dipped up in a cup and drunk on the spot, spoils for ever 
after one’s relish for the bottled soda-water which may hitherto have 
contented one. Here also is the iron spring, which tasted to us of 
ink, and ought to be wholesome, being so unpalatable. 

Our way then lay up the Ute Pass, once, in days not so far 
back, frequented by the Ute Indians. Now not an Indian is to 
be seen for miles ; they have all been swept back on to a Reserva- 
tion, and the story of the Ute outbreak there of last autumn is yet 
fresh in the minds of all. The Ute Pass is a winding up-hill road 
along the side of a deep cajion, the rocks here and there overhang- 
ing it threateningly, and affording a welcome shade from the 
piercing sun-rays which follow us even here. The steep walls of 
the cafion are partly clothed and crowned with pine-trees, and along 
its depths a rapid sparkling stream bubbles and leaps over the rocks 
and boulders. 

Up the pass a waggon-train is toiling on its way to the great 
new mining-centre—the two-year-old giant baby city—Leadville. 
In this train we get entangled, and move slowly along with it— 
waggons and cattle before us, waggons and cattle behind us— 
tourists, teamsters, miners, drivers, drovers, dogs, all huddled 
together in seemingly inextricable confusion. Some of the cattle 
look bewilderedly round with their great mild eyes, others lower 
their heads and toss their threatening horns. Little calves, appar- 
ently only a few days old, are tottering after their mothers. One 
pretty little creature, staggering with fatigue, lies down and folds 
its poor little limbs to rest. A woman in an immense sun-bonnet 
is knitting as she walks beside her waggon, the bridle hung loosely 
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over her arm, while the horses shake their tinkling bells and plod 
musically along, and the heavy waggon creaks slowly up the hill. 
Behind it come three or four children, rosy, ragged, and sunburnt, 
singing with shrill little voices. Within the curtains of the cart I 
catch a glimpse of pots and pans and the legs of tables and chairs 
standing on their heads. All on their way to the Leadville mines! 
Every now and then there is a blockade; and cattle, drovers, 
miners, and waggons are crowded and wedged together on the 
narrow road between cliff and precipice—our attentive cocher 
always manifesting a due regard for our presumed feminine fears 
by getting the inside place. 

At the top of the pass, we tourists turn ; and while the waggon- 
train plods on its own slow way, we make the best of our way back 
down the hill, and take the road to the Garden of the Gods. 

Why the Garden of the Gods? Ido not myself perceive the 
appropriateness of the appellation. There is not a flower in sight ; 
only a few stunted shrubs, and forlorn-looking thin trees. It is a 
natural enclosure, of fifty or more acres, such as in Colorado is 
called a park, scattered with rocks of a rich red hue and the 
wildest and most grotesque shapes imaginable. 

The giants might have made it their playground, and left their 
playthings behind them. Here, tossed and flung about as if by a 
careless hand, lie the huge round boulders with which they played 
at ball. Here they amused themselves by balancing an immense 
mass of stone on a point so cunningly that it has stood there for 
centuries looking as if a touch would overturn it. There they 
have hewn a high rock into the rough semblance of a veiled 
woman—here they have sculptured a man in a hat—there piled up 
a rude fortress, and there built a church. 

But the giants have deserted their playground ages ago, and 
trees have grown up between the fantastic formations they left. 
It is a strange weird scene, and suggested to us forcibly that if we 
would ‘ view it aright’ we should 

Go view it by the pale moonlight ! 

How spectral those strange shapes would look in the gloom! 
What ghostly life would seem to breathe in them when the white 
moonbeams bathed their eerie outlines in her light! There is a 
something lost in the Garden of the Gods to us who only saw it 
with a flood of sunshine glowing on its ruddy rocks. Most of these 
have been christened according to their form—the Nun, the Scotch- 
man, the Camel, and so on. 

Two huge walls of red and white stone, rising perpendicularly 
a sheer three hundred feet, form the gate of the Garden. Through 
this colossal and for-ever-open gate we looked back with a sigh of 
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farewell—our glimpse of the scene seemed so brief! and we half 
fancied that the veiled Nun bowed her dark head in the sunshine 
in parting salute as we were whirled out of sight. 

We drove next through Glen Eyrie—a wild luxuriance of 
cliff-climbing forest and wooded glen, shut in by great red sanc- 
stone buttes, with a beautiful house throned high like an eagle’s 
nest, recently fitted up by a gallant officer for his bride; then back 
to Colorado Springs, bowling swiftly over the level prairie road 
with a piercing prairie wind in our faces. 

The next day’s excursion was to Cheyenne Caiion. We half 
expected, bearing in mind our previous day’s experience, to find a 
‘gentleman from Kentucky,’ or ‘ Connecticut,’ installed in our 
vehicle ; but our anticipations were agreeably disappointed ; we 
and our driver, and his two favourite dogs, had the waggon to 
ourselves. At Cheyenne Cafion we found the programme was that 
we were to alight and walk along the cafion. ‘This sounded 
simple enough, but it comprised gymnastic feats from which in 
London we should have shrunk in dismay. 

The trail while it led through the wood was easy, but as the 
usual brawling stream or ‘creek,’ babbled along the cafion, and 
as creek and caiion wound in and out in an apparently unending 
zigzag, the path, in endeavouring to run as straight to its goal as 
might be, kept crossing the stream every score yards or so; and 
the means provided for crossing were of the simplest—either a few 
stepping-stones unpleasantly far apart, or a tree cut down so as to 
fall across the river, or merely a few logs scattered about with 
artistic carelessness in the rocky bed of a shallow. So that, 
either balancing oneself by aid of a long pole on one round 
slippery stone while preparing for a flying leap to the next, or 
walking Blondin-like along a fragile branch—either poking a log 
experimentally to ascertain if it would bear a weight, or selecting 
the smoothest spot of a gnarled tree-trunk for the goal of a 
desperate bound, while clinging convulsively to our guiding guar- 
dian pole—the traversing of Cheyenne Creek was to us no slight 
achievement. 

Sometimes, on giving a gentle experimental prod to a pro- 
mising-looking log, it turned lightly and easily over on its back 
—sometimes the trunk of a tree, under our attempt at setting foot 
on it, enacted a see-saw for our benefit, and dipped one end into 
the water, while uplifting the other with a musical splash and 
shower of sparkling drops. However, we got over safe in life and 
limb at last, very much to our own astonishment; and I think 
Cheyenne Cafion was worth the trouble it cost. The fragrant 
shade of the pine-trees stretching and interlacing across the stream 
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—the towering walls of red rock, rising in battlements, buttresses, 
and pinnacles, their castle-like summits here and there lifting a 
crown of pine-trees, cut in sharp outline against the radiant sky 
—all formed a scene for the enjoyment of which we did not grudge 
the exertion it exacted. 

On our return to Denver City, we had the pleasure of travelling 
on a train where we found our sex at a high premium. The cars 
were one and all crowded with men; there was apparently that 
day a large migration to the centre of Colorado civilisation, 
Denver :—and looking along the train, we only caught sight of one 
feminine head-gear besides our own. That bonnet clad the head 
of a mulatto girl, and even that happened to be in the next car. 
In our car an attentive survey revealed only ranks of wideawakes 
and Panamas. 

It was a good opportunity for the study of the Western man 
as he appears on his native soil. Here he was, fifty of him, slouch 
hat, top-boots, rough coats and flannel shirts, and scarcely an inch 
of white linen, a collar or a cuff, among the car-full—though no 
doubt, to make up for this deficiency, there was a liberal assortment 
of deadly weapons, deringers and six-shooters, such as I afterwards 
saw some of our fellow-passengers delivering up to the care of 
the hotel clerk in Denver before going in to dinner. I inquired of 
the clerk concerning this proceeding, and he replied, with a compas- 
sionate smile at my ignorance, that we were now in a peaceable 
country, and gentlemen from the hills frequently went so far as to 
dispense with their weapons here. 

Looking along the crowded car at these 

Men from the West, but where we knew not ! 
into whose sole company we were thrown—we were struck, as we 
had been before, with a certain gravity and thoughtfulness of 
aspect, a gentleness of voice and manner, we had scarcely expected 
to findinthem. They ‘roared them soft as a sucking-dove.’ They 
hailed their friends neither loudly nor hilariously. They conversed 
little, and the little they said was said with a quiet and even impas- 
sive air. Although we were the only ladies in the car, no one stared 
at us, or took the slightest notice of our presence, beyond offering to 
open or close the window for us, carrying our bags for us, and 
helping us up or down the steps. Opposite us sat the very ideal 
of a Bret Harte hero—the perfect presentment of the Western 
man as we had read of him, but as we had never hoped to see him ~ 
in the flesh. Tall, dark, pale, hollow-eyed and hollow-cheeked—an 
expression grave even to gloom—truculent-looking top-boots, a red 
shirt, a conspicuous lack of linen, a fiercely brigandish hat tilted 
over his dark brows—and withal the sweetest, saddest smile and the 
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softest voice in all the car. We did not hear the said voice often, for 

he had all the taciturnity of his type. He moved along the platform 
with a long swift silent step like a tiger’s velvet tread; he altogether 
reminded us so vividly of the heroes of Poker Flat and Madrojio 
Hollow, that we were sorely tempted to address him as ‘ Mr. Oak- 
hurst,’ or inquire after ‘Old Man Folinsbee.’ 

We were so interested in the study of our fellow-travellers, 
that we should have found the journey a very pleasant one if it 
had not been for the temperature of .the car, wherein two huge 
furnaces were blazing away at either end, while the powerful 
Colorado sun poured a flood of burning light in at the windows. 
The Americans, I think, as a race will stand more baking in their 
travels than any other civilised people. On this day the close, dry, 
hot, and stifling atmosphere was well-nigh unendurable; nor were 
matters much mended by opening a window, when the sharp strong 
mountain wind rushed in and cut like a knife, making one shiver in 
spite of the oven-like air one had been breathing till that moment. 

The furnaces in the stoves crackled cheerily as if enjoying our 
misery. For even the Americans were miserable, I am happy to 
say. But they did not complain or rebel. Rarely is the American 
heard to murmur. He accepts whatever comes with philosophical 
impassiveness. He not only ‘endures what can’t be cured,’ but 
also what can. Our fellow-travellers sat and roasted, with now 
and then a muttered expression of suffering; but no one uttered 
any protest against the barbarously heaped-up furnaces. If some 
one would only have uplifted his voice in an honest British growl, 
it would have been a comfort to us! But to us it was reserved 
even to suggest having the ventilators open—a suggestion which of 
course Western chivalry immediately hastened to carry out, for 
our sakes. 

Arrived at Denver City, we alighted, crossed the platform, and 
were incontinently engulfed in a crowd of yelling touters, who 
pounced upon us like wild animals on their helpless prey. One, 
shouting ‘ Red Lion!’ endeavoured to drag us to the left; another, 
bellowing ‘ Lindell House!’ tried to force us to the right; while a 
third, seizing my arm, shrieked ‘ Gilpin!’ in my ear, and a fourth, 
with a persuasive ‘’H7e you are, ma’am!’ attempted to snatch our 
travelling bags from onr resisting grasp. Defenceless and forlorn, 
we gazed helplessly around, when the welcome cry ‘Grand Central! 
fell on our ears. We waved parasols wildly in that direction, and 
were promptly rescued from the enemy and borne off in triumph 
by the stalwart porters of the Grand Central Hotel. 

Denver is a very good specimen of a flourishing frontier town. 
It is laid out with the usual rectangular regularity, on the usual 
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large and liberal scale of the Western city, which has plenty of 
space and uses it freely. There are fine streets, good shops, and 
many pretty residences in the outer part of the town. 

As a rule, each house stands in its own little plot of land, whigh 
is mostly left an unsightly square of barren ground. Denver seems 
too busy to cultivate its rose-bush or honeysuckle. It is alive, full, 
wide awake. There is an electric thrill in the very air. It isa 
hive of busy bees. No room for drones here! Men live to work, 
and work to live. The veriest drone would catch the infection ; 
he could not be idle or passive in Denver; he must buy or sell, 
speculate or prospect —do anything but stagnate! 

The city has an unfinished air. It is too busy to waste time 
on polish. You pick your way across the slough of mud in the 
streets one day, and are half-blinded on the next by the dust driv- 
ing along in clouds. It will be a beautiful city when it attains its 
prime ; the principal streets are planted with trees, leafless as in 
December on this April day ; and in the distance the snowy peaks 
of the Rocky Mountain range shine against the blue—so pure and 
white and dreamlike, it seems as if they must melt away with the 
morning mists. In this clear air, far things seem strangely near; 
all our old ideas of distance are overturned, and we are left with 
no conceptions of space at all; the mountains twenty miles off 
seem to rise within a stone’s throw, and even those seventy and 
eighty miles away stand out in sharp outline. 

The invalid element is strong in Denver, of course—indeed, this 
may be said in two senses, for tales abound of the wonderful re- 
coveries of men, now robust and hale, who came there dying. It 
is 1,000 feet lower than Colorado Springs, being only 5,000 feet 
above sea-level; but the air appears to be equally beneficial to 
consumptives. 

In the dining-hall of our hotel we are amused by the contrast 
between the guests who dine and the steward who marshals them 
their places. The guests are most of them in frontier costume, 
just as they have come down from the hills; they are unshorn and 
bronzed ; they still wear their pantaloons tucked inside instead of 
outside their boots, and of course the white collar of civilisation is 
remarkable for its absence ; while the steward is elegantly arrayed 
in fine broadcloth and spotless linen, with a massive gold chain 
depending below his jewelled studs; he waves the guests to their 
places with a lordly air. 

Amongst these strangely clad frontiersmen, the next day, a 
friendly voice hails us, a familiar face smiles a welcome—a face 
which, familiar as it is, we fail to recognise at first, being so 
bronzed and bearded. It is indeed not easy to identify at once a 
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gentleman you last saw in swallow-tail coat and white gloves, and 
find again in full frontier costume, some thousands of miles from 
where you expected him to be. Our friend had just returned from 
a long and dangerous expedition through that wild Indian territory 
of which, as yet, so little is known, where a white man rarely pene- 
trates, and does so only at risk of life. 

He was merely resting a day or two in Denver, before starting 
on another still more perilous excursion. It wasa glad surprise to 
meet a familiar face so far from home; but yet—so small does this 
world of ours seem !—it appeared quite natural to have said ‘ Good- 
night!’ at an evening reception in London, and to say our next 
‘ Good-morning !’ in Denver City. 

IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


VOL. XLIV. NO. CLXXIY. 











Che Aesthetics in Parliament. 


Ir was matter of no small marvel to the world when it became 
known that Jack Harris and Theocritus Marlowe were elected to 
Parliament. The many people to whom the names of the two 
distinguished poets were familiar asked themselves what special 
knowledge of politics they had ever evidenced, that they should 
be sent to represent any constituency at St. Stephen’s. Indeed, 
in the circles of higher culture, and in society generally, the specu- 
lation was great as to the meaning of the mystery, the real reason 
of which was known only to a very few. 

The Duke of Magdiel had taken a fancy to the two poets. He 
was always in want of new ideas to amuse himself with, and the 
thoughts and theories of Jack and Theocritus opened up to him a 
new world of which he had not dreamt before, and which promised 
to offer him, if not endless amusement—he had outgrown even 
wishing for that—at least entertainment for a considerable period. 
So he asked them down to Magdiel Towers, and listened with 
good-humoured cynicism to their views of life and their rhapsodies 
on the Beautiful, and paid a kindly attention while they read him 
their poems and other people’s poems, and felt feebly thrilled at 
passages which recalled to him the wildness of his long-perished 
youth. One evening, in the smoking-room, the talk fell upon poli- 
tics, for a foreign ambassador, an ex-colonial governor, and a bishop 
were among the newest visitors to Magdiel Towers, and the duke, 
who had begun to be a little weary of the arts as expounded by his 
two poets, had turned the talk upon the policy of the Government. 
Jack Harris had often expressed of late a lofty scorn of politics 
and its professors. He had been heard to aver contemptuously 
that he would not care if England were joined to America to- 
morrow, so long as he were allowed to write his sonnets and 
read his Baudelaire. But he did not remember this as he lis- 
tened with reverent attention to the duke’s utterances on foreign 
affairs ; and as he never allowed himself to be long silent upon any 
subject, he soon flung himself boldly into the conversation and 
startled some of his hearers by a novel theory of politics. ‘The 
politics of the day are all wrong,’ Jack declared. ‘ They are petty 
in their aims and ignoble in their purposes. What we want are 
higher aims and loftier ideals. The questions on which the chosen 
of the nation waste their strength—what are they? Pitiful 
matters of political economy and domestic detail. People rouse 
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themselves to tears over a Turnpike Bill, and allow the moments 
of precious life to perish in miserable speculations of Land Reform. 
We should have something goodlier than all this; something that 
answers more truly to the nobility within us, that would feed more 
fully the hunger of the nation.’ He paused for a moment. The 
duke’s thin lips smiled satyr-like ; the ex-colonial governor stared ; 
the bishop looked bewildered ; while the foreign ambassador seemed 
to be reflecting sadly to himself that, after all, his command of the 
English language was not so extensive as he had fondly believed 
it to be. Theocritus broke the brief silence. ‘ You are right,’ he 
said ; ‘very right. These are miserable motives for politicians to 
squander their strength upon. The true life of a nation lies in the 
ideal to which it pays honour, not in the legislation it effects, 
What is the value of a County Franchise, compared with a refined 
sense of the Beautiful? Whether Hodge has a vote or not is of 
the supremest indifference so long as we have among us men who 
can do honour to those things of loveliness the world has still to 
show. Every moment that passes may offer us some new delight ; 
there need not be an instant of our waking or sleeping day with- 
out its gracious accompaniment of beauty. He who wakes with 
the music of the brown bird in his ears, and who wanders forth 
on the fair lawns in ecstasy of delight at its strophes and anti- 
strophes of eternal passion and eternal pain—what is it to him 
whether he happens to be a compound householder or no? He 
has the wings of the morning, and he is indifferent to the ten-pound 
franchise. These are questions for pedlars, not for statesmen.’ 

Jack took up the theme. ‘ Happier the man who sits staring 
long hours into the love-worn eyes of our Lady Lisa, or goes a- 
wandering in the wan flower-stained gardens of Sandro Botticelli, 
where the nymphs are whose limbs are lissom with love,—than the 
poor wretch who passes a degraded life in poring over Blue Books, 
and whose only thoughts of woman are whether she shall not have 
the Ballot. What woman wants is worship of her sovereign and 
supreme beauty, and not the miserable privilege of thrusting a 
dirty piece of paper into a wooden box.’ 

‘But all women are not beautiful,’ the duke drily interposed. 

¢ All true women are,’ Theocritus interposed. *¢ All real women 
must, by very reason of their being, be beautiful. I never admit 
that the others exist. Ugly women are but phantasms, I shut 
my eyes and I see them no more.’ 

The bishop had pretty daughters ; the colonial governor had 
a pretty wife; so they both smiled good-humouredly. As for 
the ambassador, he had given up all attempt at following the con- 
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versation, and was framing the basis of a new treaty between the 
smoke-circles of his cigar. 

‘We want a new departure in politics,’ said Jack. ‘The love- 
liness after which we dream should be made the possession of the 
world. We should not waste our time in commercial considera- 
tions—how true that remark of the Master about our indifference 
as to whether all the Titians in Europe were fashioned into sand- 
bags !—we should rather teach those beneath us the immeasurable 
meaning of beauty. We would not give the people freedom, for 
freedom is only a phrase, and I do not love phrases; but we would 
give them beautiful songs, and splendid pictures, and the praises of 
fair women, and set their lives to very music.’ Jack paused for 
breath, and Theocritus took up the strain after the fashion of the 
shepherds of his Sicilian namesake. 

‘We want this new creed,’ he said; ‘the old faiths are dead 
and buried, and the world is weary of their unlaid ghosts. We 
have outlived the religious symbols of our fathers, and can only 
look with pain on pitiful squabbles about the establishment or dis- 
establishment of a State Church. You might as well ask me to 
take concern in the establishment or disestablishment of Mumbo 
Jumbo, or to proclaim myself the apostle of any other mid-African 
fetishry, as waste one thought on so poor a matter. Had we, as of 
old, a grander faith, such as built abbeys, and painted great pic- 
tures, in which men limned the women they loved, to be adored by 
ignorant crowds as saints,—a faith that was filled with music as 
with wine,—the thing would be at least worth keeping for the 
artistic value it had. But all else is absurd. We are the priests 
of a new faith, and we will preach it even to martyrdom.’ He 
concluded as he lit another of the duke’s magnificent cigars, ‘ If 
ever I go into the House of Commons, when I have nothing better 
to do, I shall expound my meaning to the world, and show that the 
true principles of the world lie in the combination of liberty and 
civilisation.’ 

The bishop, who had shown various signs of indignation during 
the speech of Theocritus, and was about to interrupt him at one 
time when he felt the restraining hand of the duke upon his arm, 
here rose and said he would go to bed; which he did, with the con- 
viction in his mind that his grace was going too far in bringing 
such extraordinary people to Magdiel Towers. 

‘Yes,’ said Jack, when the bishop had departed, ‘liberty and 
civilisation—these shall be my political watchwords. The two 
now exist apart. It shall be-ours to solder close these impossibili- 
ties and make them kiss. The Liberal party represents liberty, 
indeed, in its crude rough way, but it is a wholly uncivilised 
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liberty, a naked, shameless savage, as it were. The Tory party, 
on the other hand, have civilisation, but they lack the true liberty 
without which even civilisation loses half its value. When I enter 
political life it will be to combine these two great principles.’ 

The duke had been listening to the last part of the young 
men’s speeches with the closest attention and a curious smile upon 
his wrinkled face. ‘So you shall,’ he said. ‘ Much that you have 
said has impressed me, and it will not be my fault if you have 
not the opportunity of fulfilling your mission, If I do not mis- 
take the signs of the times, there is a General Election close at 
hand. Be ready when I call upon you to represent your noble 
ideas in the Senate of your country.’ 

The General Election came sooner than was expected ; within 
a very few days of this conversation, while Jack and Theocritus 
were still guests at the Towers, and before the duke had time 
either to forget or repent of his resolution. The boroughs of 
Magdiel and Iram were entirely in the duke’s control, for they 
both belonged to him, and he could have returned a gorilla for 
either of them if he had chosen. Jack and Theocritus were pro- 
posed as candidates by the duke’s agent, and as of course no one 
dreamed of contesting, they were returned without opposition, and 
found themselves members of the great new Parliament before 
they had time to master the first principles of the law of elections 
as set forth in the shilling handbook which Theocritus had pur- 
chased at the Magdiel railway station. 

What was the reason the duke had in returning the two poets ? 
He had a grudge against the preceding Government, which was 
likely to come in again, because it had not taken sufficient notice 
of his young son, Lord Lotan. Lord Lotan had not been offered 
a place in the Ministry that went out three years before, although 
the Magdiels had been consistent supporters of the party from 
the days of the Long Parliament, and his name had not been 
talked of for the new Cabinet which had been so often discussed 
and formed in fancy long before the threatened appeal to the 
country became an actual fact. So the duke had conceived that it 
would be exceedingly amusing to harass the Government by send- 
ing them two such strange supporters as Jack Harris and Theo- 
critus Marlowe. The idea had occurred to him that night in the 
smoking-room, and he saw the opportunity of a new amusement 
in the idea of listening from the peers’ gallery to such speeches 
as these in the Chamber at St. Stephen’s. The duke had never 
denied himself any amusement in his life, and he did not intend 
to on this occasion. He pictured to himself the puzzle that the 
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zsthetic ideas of his protégés would be to the Ministry, and he sent 
Jack and Theocritus into Parliament. 

There was considerable flutter among the esthetics when the 
news of the return of two of their leaders to Parliament became 
known, and many were the efforts which their friends made to 
see the pair and learn the solution of the problem. But Jack 
and Theocritus had assumed the airs of reserve and wisdom which 
were becoming to statesmen, and the period that intervened be- 
tween the election and the meeting of Parliament was passed by 
them in mysterious seclusion. Those of their allies who hap- 
pened to see them or hear from them were assured that they were 
preparing themselves to fight for their cause. Jack had bought 
a copy of Sir Erskine May’s ‘ Parliamentary Practice,’ and he and 
Theocritus passed long hours in attentive study of its pages. 

When the House met, Jack and Theocritus were among the 
very first to be present. Their long hair floated upon their shoulders 
in picturesque abandonment. Jack wore a wide felt hat that 
framed his head as in a dusky aureole, and his form was swathed in 
the drooping folds of a Spanish cloak ; his left hand held a bunch of 
lilies. Theocritus, who affected the Eighteenth Century, wore a long 
frock coat with big buttons, that came nearly to his heels, and a 
high hat of the sloping type dear to the Directory. He carried a 
heavy gold-headed cane, and in his button-hole a single red tulip 
‘burned like love’s very flame,’ to use his own expression. The 
policemen were at first inclined to bar them from passing, but 
when Jack frowned upon them, and Theocritus exclaimed, ‘ We are 
members of this House, we are the elect of Magdiel and the chosen 
of Iram,’ the guardians let them go by without further protest. 
Their appearance in the inner lobby created no small sensation even 
in that crowd of newly elected members busy with the strange 
business of a new Parliament. Members of the new Government 
paused in their excited hurryings hither and thither to gaze 
with wonder upon the artistic forms who stood in the centre 
of the lobby discussing together their plans of action. Ex- 
ministers for a moment forgot their woes in their wonder at 
the mystic flower-bearers who conversed together, affecting a 
serene unconsciousness of the attention that was filling their souls 
with keen delight. ‘ Who are they?’ every one asked of every one 
else; and when young Lord Lydgate, who represented one of his 
father’s pocket boroughs, was seen to rush up to them as soon as he 
saw them in the lobby, and remain in deepest consultation with the 
twain, the excitement knew no bounds, and men forgot their imme- 
diate affairs in order to wait till Lord Lydgate was free to ask him 
who his wonderful friends were. But they waited in vain. Lord 
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Lydgate was quite delighted to find his poetic friends were mem- 
bers of a House whose membership he valued very little himself, 
and which he only endured to please his father, and he was rejoiced 
at the opportunity of taking Jack and Theocritus all over the 
place and showing and explaining everything to them. He finally 
conducted them to the smoking-room, and over dainty cigarettes 
they discussed the future, and Lord Lydgate learned from the lips 
of his friends the formation of the new party of liberty and civilisa- 
tion. He was charmed by the propositions of the poets, wondered 
he had never thought of them before in connection with a parlia- 
mentary career, and before the talk was ended he was a complete 
adherent of their views and a sworn follower of the new party. 

When Jack and Theocritus had taken the oaths—after duly 
deciding that they could quite reconcile it with their pagan prin- 
ciple to do so—they took their seats at once on the front bench 
below the gangway on the ministerial side of the House, one on 
each side of Lord Lydgate. Though for the first few days, on the 
advice of Lord Lydgate, they kept a discreet silence and occupied 
themselves in getting the way of the place, it soon became known 
about the House that a new party was going through the process of 
formation, and that it was to be spoken of as the Fifth party. The 
noble lord who headed the Fourth party eyed the new-comers with 
a curious interest, as if he reserved to himself the right of absorb 
ing them into the company of the gentlemen who acted with him 
if they proved worthy of the honour ; while the Third party through 
its whips made some earnest but futile efforts to elicit the 
opinion of the strangers on the questions of Griffith’s valuation 
and Home Rule. As the House began to fill, Jack and Theocritus 
found many friends among some of the youthful Liberals and 
Tories whose business in life is the putting on of gorgeous apparel. 
These they had come across occasionally at afternoon teas and 
garden parties in the days before the visit to Magdiel Towers, and 
these were very ready to welcome the poets to the House, though 
they could not, for the life of them, imagine how the deuce they 
got in, or what the deuce they wanted there. 

A change began to come over the House in consequence of the 
presence of the esthetics. The lobbies were besieged now by 
picturesque long-haired youths of strange attire, who were always 
sending in their names for Mr. Harris or Mr. Marlowe, and who had 
generally some brilliant ideas to propose as to the means by which 
the new principles of liberty and civilisation—‘ Lasenby Liberty and 
civilisation,’ a scoffing critic styled it—were best to be carried 
out. Deputations from the Kyrle Society and other bodies of 
kindred purpose waited upon the Members for Magdiel and Iram 
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in the conference-room and broached plans for Government subsi- 
disation and patronage. Youthful painters came down to the 
House, with huge canvases which had been rejected by miserable 
hanging committees, in order that the attention of the Government 
might be called to their case ; and youthful poets, with huge rolls of 
rejected manuscripts in their hands, demanded sternly that hostile 
publishers should be brought to the bar of the House. The ladies’ 
gallery too began to change its character not a little ; for it was now 
always besieged by strangely clad damsels sad-eyed and disordered of 
hair, who peered through the grating eagerly on the bench where 
Jack and Theocritus sat, and murmured softly the while some lines 
of the two Masters’ latest lyrics. In the gallery under the 
clock the chosen friends of Jack and Theocritus would sit in 
languid attitudes, with bunches of flowers in their hands, looking 
with dreamy disdain upon all save the three who championed art in 
Parliament. Sometimes these youths brought books with them— 
volumes of songs inspired by a sad sensuality, with which they 
sought to refresh themselves when the debate turned upon some 
tedious topic connected with the welfare of the mass of the people ; 
but these studies were always harshly interrupted by the watchful 
attendants, to the great disgust of the young men, who declared 
that the tyranny of the time was really too oppressive, and made 
them long for the myrtle-clad swords of the Grecian comrades whose 
characters were at least in some respects very dear to them. One 
fiery soul—it was Heliogabalus Murdle—declared one day in a 
loud tone in the lobby, to an admiring group, that the Speaker 
ought to be sent to prison, and he was about to add that when he 
got to Parliament he would see it done, when he was promptly re- 
moved into the outer air by Inspector Denning; and it was with 
very great difficulty, and only after the personal interference of 
Lord Lydgate, whose family commanded several votes in another 
place, that the expelled bard was allowed to enter the sacred pre- 
cincts again. He had, however, the consolation of figuring as a 
martyr in his circle, especially to its women, by whom he was 
regarded as a sort of improved copy of Coriolanus, Dante, and 
Alcibiades combined. Jack and Theocritus peopled the smoking- 
room with their friends, who smoked innumerable cigarettes and 
talked in loud tones of the various women they honoured with their 
poetic adoration, and murmured to each other fragments of erotic 
song, which had the effect of greatly horrifying some elderly 
members who did not understand the beauty of higher culture. 
Lord Lydgate liked the whole thing immensely. Up to this time 
he had had nothing to do in the House except to dress himself 
very carefully and wander about the lobbies with a simper on 
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his face and a scented handkerchief held to his nose. Now he 
found his time fully occupied, and he felt that he was a person 
of importance. The two members were certainly the lions of the 
hour, and Lord Lydgate, who in his vacuous way wanted to be 
thought clever, fancied that he was the only person who truly 
appreciated the great principles of liberty combined with civilisa- 
tion. Jack and Theocritus assured him that he was made for 
high destinies, and alluded vaguely to the necessity that would be 
his, when Prime Minister, of being a master of ail the principles of 
artistic truth. 

The new party were quiet for some little time, while the House 
was struggling through some business ; but they felt that it would 
not do to allow too much time to pass before they began the great 
campaign. One fateful day, therefore, at motion time, Jack Harris 
rose from his place below the gangway, and gave notice that he 
would on the following day ask the Honourable Gentleman the 
Prime Minister if he was aware that the identity of the Laura of 
Petrarcha was still an unsettled question; and if, in view of the 
great importance of the question, and the necessity for England 
to show herself eminent in striving after its solution, he would 
appoint a select committee of the House to investigate the matter. 
Silence held the astonished Commons for some seconds after Jack 
had given his notice, and then came such a shriek of laughter as 
has seldom disturbed the peace of the Gothic chamber, while Jack 
pulled his swart sombrero over his eyes, and devoted himself to 
the study of a mass of documents in relation to the great question 
he had just propounded to the House. Members who did not 
know who Jack was, asked each other if the member for Magdiel 
was mad, or if a silly practical joke was intended; while those 
senators who had been favoured through Lord Lydgate—who hadcon- 
stituted himself the whip of the Fifth party—with the views of Jack 
and Theocritus on the union of liberty and civilisation, explained 
that Mr. Harris was a great poet, and that he was quite in earnest 
about Petrarch’s Laura. One of the Government whips waited on 
Jack, whom he found in deep consultation with Theocritus and 
Lord Lydgate in the quietest corner of the smoking-room, to 
inquire if he really intended asking the question of which he had 
given notice. With all the gravity of offended statesmanship, 
Jack assured his interrogator that he certainly did, and that he 
considered the backwardness of England in these matters of re- 
search, and her indifference to that love for poetry and poets 
which is the crown of a great country, as the most fatal signs of 
England’s degradation. The puzzled whip retired to inform his 
chiefs of Jack’s determination, and the three friends were left to 
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finish in peace a scheme they were drawing up for awarding a 
government prize of a golden apple to the most beautiful woman 
every year. 

Next day the House was unusually crowded at question time, 
and much anxiety was felt for the time when Jack’s question, which 
stood pretty early on the paper, should be reached. At last the 
moment came : the Speaker called Mr. Harris, and Jack rose. Ina 
calm tone he read his question and sat down. Amid shouts of 
laughter the Prime Minister immediately rose and advanced to the 
table with a countenance which his efforts wholly failed to render 
grave. He fancied, he said, that the House would hardly require 
him to reply at any great length to the extraordinary question 
that had just been addressed to him (cheers from the House, and 
counter-cheers from the Fifth party) ; he would not like to attribute 
anything like levity to any member of that House (‘ Hear, hear,’ from 
Lord Lydgate), but he really must warn his young friend that he 
was trifling with the temper of that House (great cheering, and ‘No, 
no,’ from Lord Lydgate). He had no doubt that the House would see 
in the youth of the member the fittest excuse for his conduct 
(cries of ‘ Order, order,’ and ‘Shame’ from Lord Lydgate and Mr. 
Theocritus Marlowe). With regard to the question itself, he had 
indeed his own opinions, founded upon a pretty long and close 
acquaintance with the writings of the great Italian poet, and he 
had some thought at a leisure opportunity of communicating his — 
ideas to the world, in some other form. But he must remind the 
honourable member that topics which might be very appropri- 
ately considered in the pages of the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ were 
hardly to be considered appropriate to the House of Commons, 
which he must request the honourable member to recollect was 
not a Dilettante Society. As the Prime Minister sat down amidst 
loud cheers, Jack sprang to his feet, and in a somewhat excited 
tone, but with perfectly calm manner, informed the Speaker that, 
in consequence of the peculiar nature of the reply of the Prime 
Minister, he would offer some remarks, and would conclude with a 
motion. The scene instantly became one of indescribable confu- 
sion; members shouting ‘Order, order’ at the top of their voice, 
while Jack endeavoured to get his observations heard through the 
din. 

‘Mr. Speaker, the matter to which I wish the attention of the 
House of Commons to direct itself is of the greatest and gravest 
importance to all men whose intellects have passed beyond that of 
the primal savage. Only a mind infected by malignity or crippled 
by imbecility could fail to see, with clearness of very sunlight at 
noontide, the supreme measure of fate-filled necessity that is 
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now about us and upon us to divine who was that most precious 
and perfect of all fair and radiant women whose name the loud lips 
of Petrarch—golden-mouthed indeed, in truer sense than any 
saintship of them all—had done honour to in verse more sweet 
than the honey which drowned that melodious singer of old Greece, 
and more musical in its very oneness and entirety of passion than 
the tremulous measures of Galuppi or the high serenity of Marga- 
ritone of Arezzo.’ Thus far had Jack got—thus much, at least, did 
Theocritus, who was taking notes, make up of what he was trying 
to say—when the Speaker rose and quelled the storm by calling the 
honourable member’s attention to the fact that, under one of the 
newest of the new rules, he was not privileged to continue his 
observations. Jack, who had been pulled down by Lord Lydgate 
when the Speaker got up, now rose on a whisper from his whip, 
and announced that he would on a future occasion draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the matter. 

If, however, the House imagined the spirit of the Fifth party 
was broken by this rebuff, they were very much mistaken. Jack 
and Theocritus soon began work in earnest. Theocritus set the 
game afoot by asking the Home Secretary if he would lay upon 
the table of the House a return of the different forms of sonnets 
practised by poets since the time of Dante of Majano. Jack 
moved for a commission to inquire into the effect of European 
pigments. upon Japanese art. Lord Lydgate recommended to the 
House the necessity of erecting statues to Mr. Burne Jones, Pico 
Della Mirandula, and Walt Whitman, in Palace Yard. Theocritus 
moved that St. Just’s laws relating to friendship be incorporated 
in the English Constitution. In Committee of Supply one day 
Jack rose and gravely moved that the Chairman do leave the 
chair, and proceeded to point out that his reasons for doing so 
were in order to show that he had some doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of a Mantegna which had just been acquired by the National 
Gallery, and which Jack was inclined to believe was in reality from 
the brush of Francia. He made some very eloquent remarks on 
the subject and on art in general, and was called several times to 
order ; and being threatened with being named, sat down after his 
motion, The Chairman put the question ‘that I do now leave the 
chair: those who arefor the motion say “ Aye”’ (‘ Aye’ said Jack), ‘the 
contrary “No”’ (an angry yell of ‘No’ from all parts of the House). 
‘I think the noes have it,’ said the Chairman sternly. ‘ The ayes have 
it, shouted Jack. ‘Strangers must withdraw,’ said the Chairman. 
The bell rang, and members trooped in, wondering what on earth the 


‘unexpected division was about ; a matter on which the bewildered 


whips were scarcely better able to inform them. When the 
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period of probation had expired, the Chairman again put the ques- 
tion with the same result, and his expression of opinion that the 
noes have it was again challenged by the Honourable Member for 
Magdiel. ‘Does the honourable gentleman name a teller?’ in- 
quired the Chairman of Committees sternly, and with a half-hope 
that he could not do ss, But Jack was equal to the occasion, and 
promptly named Theocritus, The Chairman shrugged his shoulders. 
* The ayes to the right, noes to the left,’ he said. ‘Tellers for the 
ayes Mr. Theocritus Marlowe and Lord Lydgate, tellers for the 
noes Lord Richard Grosvenor and Lord Kensington.’ When the 
division was taken, Jack was defeated by a majority of about four 
hundred as against his solitary vote on the great Mantegna ques- 
tion. 

The next step taken by the party was to improve the law of 
England by a gallant attempt to add to the statute-book a mea- 
sure of their own. Jack put down his name to bring in a bill for 
the revival and formation of the Courts of Love in England. This 
measure Jack had printed like a parliamentary paper, and issued it 
to all his friends—a circumstance which fortunately enables us to 
reproduce it here, as it never came to its first reading. The bill, 
which was called ‘The Courts of Love (England) Bill,’ and which 
bore on its back the names of John Harris, Theocritus Marlowe, and 
Lord Lydgate, ran as follows :— 

‘ Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons in the present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

*(1.) That certain Courts, Parliaments, or Tribunals shall be 
established throughout England to be used and applied as courts 
of judgment and award in all cases connected with the affairs of 
love that may be brought before it. 

‘(2.) That the jurisdiction of the aforesaid Courts, Parliaments, 
or Tribunals shall only extend in cases where such judgment is 
voluntarily appealed to by all persons concerned, but that in such 
cases its jurisdiction shall be binding. 

*(3.) That the principles which regulate the actions of the 
aforesaid Courts shall be based upon the rules of André Le Chappe- 
lain, Geoffrey Chaucer, and others, as compiled by a commission to 
be composed of the Members in charge of this Bill.’ 

At last the climax came. One night in Committee Jack rose 
and moved that the estimates be reduced by the salary of the 
Governor of the Mint, on the ground that the coinage of England 
was hideous in the extreme and called for immediate improvement. 

‘In a well-govyerned country,’ he argued, ‘ everything should be 
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beautiful, from the houses wherein we dwell to the coins wherewith 
we traffic with our fellows, and which we are so often compelled to 
touch and gaze upon.’ He proceeded at considerable length to 
dwell upon the exceeding loveliness of Greek coins, and to urge 
upon the Ministry the real necessity for introducing a coinage 
the use of which would infallibly inculcate the true principles of 
beauty in the minds of all classes. ‘The business of money is not 
alone for the purposes of irade,’ Jack explained. ‘True money is 
intensely symbolic, and every coin which has to pass through our 
hands should awaken a flood of wonderful associations. And what 
are the considerations which deprive us of this ?—The basest con- 
siderations of convenience. People tell me that it is more con- 
venient for coins to be round, that they are troublesome to count 
if they are in high relief, and that they should be as light as pos- 
sible. Absurd! what has convenience to do with the matter? 
Our gold coins should be marvels of subtle workmanship, ex- 
quisitely suggestive of the higher ideal. Let us revive for to-day 
the images of old Greece, the deities whose forms remain for ever 
imperishable in marble. In place of the meaningless absurdities 
which now desecrate our coinage, let the heads of our loveliest 
women be graven upon it by our greatest craftsmen, that their 
grace may be known wherever the commerce of England extends, 
and their sweet memory be made perpetual.’ Here Jack was in- 
terrupted by the leader of the Opposition, who asked if the hon- 
ourable member was in order in thus introducing the question of 
coinage into the debate. The Chairman said that he could not 
actually convict the hon. member of being out of order, but that 
he was certainly taxing the patience of the House very severely. 
Jack sternly replied that the House must learn patience, and that 
he would not, while the cause of art was at stake, suffer dictation 
from any miserable Philistine. Here several members rose to 
order, and one member of the Government moved that the words 
of the speaker be taken down. The Chairman asked the hon. 
member if he applied the phrase ‘miserable Philistine’ to any 
member of that House. Jack observed firmly that he was un- 
avoidably compelled to apply it to every member of that House 
who did not agree with him ; an observation that was greeted with 
shouts of anger from the House and indignant cheers from Theo- 
critus and Lord Lydgate. The Chairman rose and called upon the 
hon. member for Magdiel to withdraw the expression. Jack, 
folding his arms and looking pale but determined, declined to do 
so. The Chairman in consequence said sadly, ‘I name you, Mr. 
Harris,’ and the leader of the Ministry immediately rose and moved 
that the member be suspended. The division was defiantly 
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challenged by the Fifth party, but the solitary vote they were able 
to record against the overwhelming majority of the House did not 
save Jack Harris from being solemnly suspended. When the 
pumbers were read, therefore, and the shouts of laughter which 
greeted them had died away, the Chairman called on Jack Harris 
to withdraw. Jack however, who had held a hurried consultation 
of with his friends, declined to do so until the Serjeant-at-arms was 
sent for. As the hand of Captain Gossett fell upon his shoulder 
the honourable member for Magdiel rose, and, folding his arms 
scornfully, declared that he was glad to suffer martyrdom in so 
good a cause. He then strode sternly out of the House. Theo- 
critus Marlowe immediately rose to protest against the shameless 
tyranny to which his honourable friend had been subjected. He 
likened the Prime Minister to a second-hand Cicero paltering with 
treachery. He was immediately called to order by a youthful 
Liberal lord who had just returned from a diplomatic mission to 
the East, and was summoned by the Chairman to withdraw the 
phrase. ‘I refuse,’ thundered Theocritus, ‘ to withdraw any phrase 
at the dictates of a tyrant.’ He was immediately named, a division 
was once more challenged, and in his turn Theocritus was sum- 
moned to withdraw. Theocritus rose: ‘It has been the misfortune 
of all great men to be persecuted,’ he said. * What Florence did to 
Dante, what Athens to Socrates, what Rome to Ovid, Westminster 
does to-day to me. But I will not stir until I am dragged at the 
dictates of despotism from the altar of liberty.’ He sat down and 
pressed his lips fervently to the tulip he habitually carried in his 
hand, while the House howled with laughter, and Lord Lydgate 
hear-hear’d vigorously. When the Serjeant-at-arms appeared 
Theocritus rose, and, shaking his tulip at Mr. Playfair, went to join 
his friend, who was waiting for him‘outside in an attitude of Early- 
Italian martyrdom, and the two went to the play together to 
worship the fair actress who was the star of zstheticism. 

The next day, however, Jack and Theocritus were free to return 
to the service of the House. There was a look of ominous calm 
upon their features which ought to have alarmed the unconscious 
Ministry. There was a lengthy consultation with Lord Lydgate ) 
in the morning, and it was evident that the Fifth party were not 
crushed. Some rumour of coming wonders must have got abroad, 
for the House was crowded with the worshippers of higher culture 
and the devotees of the intense, who permeated the lobbies and 
besieged the galleries. Fair women looked down eagerly from 
behind their railings upon the crowded chamber, where the terrible 
three sat in their familiar places. 

When the questions had come to an end Jack suddenly rose. 
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‘Mr. Speaker,’ he said, ‘I move that this House do now adjourn. 
The reason for which I do so is, that I wish to criticise the conduct 
of the Ministry in their shameless attack upon me and my friend 
last night,—for which I intend to move that a vote of censure 
be passed upon them.’ Here the House began to shout at Jack, who 
went on through all the clamour with observations from which 
some fragments about ‘ miserable despotism,’ ‘ sacred cause of art,’ 
were caught. Members were rising to right and left and front of 
him shouting for order, but Jack refused to sit down though the 
Speaker rose. The Speaker sat down, and the Prime Minister, rising 
to his feet, moved that the member for Magdiel be no longer heard. 
The Speaker instantly put the question, which was of course carried, 
but Jack calmly defied the decision of the House by springing up 
and going on with his denunciations of the Philistine Ministry. 
The Speaker ordered him to leave the chamber, which Jack refused 
todo. Whereupon the Serjeant-at-arms again made his appearance. 
Before the display of force a second time Jack yielded and was 
removed. Theocritus felt that all eyes were on him. He rushed 
to the middle of the House, and declared that the proceedings were 
infamous and cowardly. He was promptly removed. After a 
rapid consultation, the offending members, in spite of a protest from 
Lord Lydgate, were ordered to be confined in the Clock Tower 
during the pleasure of the House—an order which was immediately 
carried out. 

The Home Secretary penned an indignant letter to the Duke 
of Magdiel, reproaching him for sending such representatives to 
Parliament, an epistle which greatly delighted the venerable peer. 
He felt, however, that things had gone far enough. The next day 
he left Magdiel Towers and visited his friends in their prison. 
He found Jack and Theocritus sitting by the fire after breakfast 
smoking cigarettes. Jack had a piece of paper on his knees, from 
which be was jotting down the idea for a sonnet to be called 
‘ Prison Thoughts,’ and Theocritus was reading Mr. Pater’s essays 
to himself in a low tone. A little pile of visiting-cards showed 
that the tedium of prison life had not been unrelieved. The Duke 
had a long consultation with them.- He urged them to resign. 
This the two honourable members firmly declined to do. During 
the conference Lord Lydgate came in. He had been discussing 
the question with the Liberal whips. If the offending members 
would apologise to the House, they would be forgiven. At last a 
compromise was arrived at. Jack and Theocritus agreed to apolo- 
gise and return to their places. They would hold their seats a 
little longer to sustain their dignity, and would then resign, if the 
Duke would use his influence with the Ministry to get them some 
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comfortable government appointment. The programme was carried 
out. Jack and Theocritus apologised to the House and were 
immediately released. Some little time later they both applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds on the plea that their health required 
change of air. When their application was granted, they went to 
Italy for some months. On their return they received places in 
the Education Office. Magdiel and Iram are now represented by a 
younger son of advanced ideas and a steady-going Liberal linen- 
draper. The first vacant place in the Ministry was offered to the 


Duke’s son, Lord Lotan. 
JUSTIN H. M°CARTHY. 








Kambles about Eton, 


IV. 
OFTEN has the writer been asked which he should call the most 
beautiful part of England, and which the finest old town remaining. 
The question is always a pleasant one, and generally leads to 
acquiring some valuable information from the questioner. York, 
Lincoln, and Canterbury stand pre-eminent among the old towns, 
though many others, such as Salisbury, Shrewsbury, or Worcester, 
are hardly inferior in interest and beauty. But for picturesque 
charms there are many localities in England that put in a claim 
for pre-eminence, and there is not a single county in which it 
would be difficult to find many scenes of beauty. These all differ 
more or less in character, and appeal to different sympathies in 
different people ; but the reach of Thames between Maidenhead 
and Great Marlow has delights of its own that appeal to every one 
who loves scenery, and the hanging woods of Cliveden are the most 
beautiful objects of this beautiful river. At Boulter’s Lock the 
Thames assumes a more imposing appearance than in any other 
part, and the overhanging heights of Taplow and Cliveden might 
almost suggest the high lands of Loch Lomond or Loch Katrine. 
But in every direction art has come to the aid of nature, and 
greatly increased the quiet placid beauty of the landscape. Parks 
‘and halls abound here in every direction. Hedsor, the beautiful 
seat of Lord Boston, is just above Cliveden, and Dropmore is a 
little beyond, in Buckinghamshire. In the parks and grounds 
about here are plants from all the quarters of the globe, which 
have either been acclimatised, or else have been made comfortable 
in glass houses. There is one great advantage that Eton has in 
this part of the Thames, beyond any other public school perhaps 
in England. The train may be taken to somany places—Taplow, 
Maidenhead, Cookham, or Wooburn—and from each of these there 
are many different roads back to the College ; while, if the time is 
short, a station on the road may always be found from which to re- 
turn, by making a slight détour. The river-side road runs from Eton 
to the Orkney Arms at the end of Maidenhead Bridge; so called from 
the celebrated Countess of Orkney, the owner of Taplow and the 
friend of William III. When the other side of the river is reached 
it takes the right bank, and proceeds with little interruption to 
Great Marlow. No part of the river is so well known to tourists 
and excursionists, and indeed to anglers, A list of fishermen 
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and their stations is given in Dickens’s admirable Dictionary of 
the Thames. It is of course always best to secure the services of 
one of these men, and do exactly as he says: a ‘likely’ place may 
be a blank, as he well knows. 

The part of the Thames we are considering is a perfect para- 
dise for fish of all the kinds that frequent the river. Formerly 
salmon were’ quite common, and the book just named says: 
*From observations taken at Boulter’s Lock and Pool, above 
the bridge at Maidenhead—until comparatively recent years the 
first lock and weir on the Thames—by the Rev. George Vena- 
bles, from 1794 to 1821, a period of 28 years, there were 483 
salmon only taken, of an aggregate weight of 7,346 lbs., or 
about an individual average of 12 Ibs. taken in the nets. Of 
course the causes of the disappearance of salmon are many, and 
not at all difficult to reach. Steamboats and increased traffic are 
much against their migrations. But with ponds like Stormontfold 
(and these would soon be forthcoming if proper returns could be 
calculated on for the outlay) a fair head of salmon might yet 
again be found along the waters of the upper Thames. They 
would easily dart through any obstacles these would offer, but the 
probability is that we are not grateful enough for the real cause 
of their disappearance. The old open ditches in J.ondon are a 
by-word and a wonderment to modern notions of cleanliness, 
and these and the cesspools were a continual source of pestilence. 
Drainage has carried the refuse these contained away into the 
Thames, and no salmon could possibly face such a barrier as this. 
We are however yet on the way to greater improvements, and it is 
not at all improbable that the time may be near when the sewage 
will be all turned to useful account, and the river left free. Then 
the salmon may easily be lured back, and the delights of the 
upper Thames increased by the presence of these noble fish. 

In the reach of waters we are now considering are some of the 
best roach swims in the river. There are about four fishermen at 
Maidenhead, and at least a dozen at Marlow, who can take an 
angler out, and show him where the fish are. Angling for roach 
is now quite a science. It requires less exertion than is needed 
for the capture of trout or salmon, but quite as finea hand. The 
books that have been written upon roach-fishing are so complete, 
and the practical directions of a Thames fisherman are so easily 
obtained, that any words on the subject here would be very uncalled 
for; but a few suggestions may be permitted. 

The roach is an excellent fish for breakfast or for dinner. When 
the take is brought home, let the fish be wiped, handling them as 
little as possible, sprinkled with fine table salt, and laid ina row or 
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rows on 4 cold larder slab. They will be firm and full of flavour 
the following day. The salt should be taken off and the fish 
washed but very little. They should be scaled and wiped clean, and 
fried to a golden brown colour in melted lard, and then served 
with Ravigotte, or Italian, or piquante sauce. An ingenious 
Etonian following these lines might compound some new sauce 
that exactly suited the requirements of the day, and raise these 
fish—which literally swarm, not only in the Thames, but in other 
rivers, such as the Severn and Dee—to the rank of a mullet. The 
flesh itself is hardly inferior to this good but overrated fish, if 
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it is at all, at the latter end of summer, and then indeed he might 
say with Ovid, in the Epilogue to his Metamorphoses :— 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 


Pike of course are found in this reach of the river, but they are 

not socommonas to damage the fisheries very much. Their culin- 

ary merits are well known, and have often been descanted on, 

though for myself I would willingly see them out ofall rivers, because 

of the damage they do to other fish. Bala Lake, for example, 

which used to abound with trout, was stocked perhaps nearly g 
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century since with pike by the genial baronet who was the owner 
of the principal part of the lands that inclose the sheet of water, 
and the result is exactly what might have been foreseen. Some few 
trout yet remain, and these are indeed, if report speaks truly, worth 
catching, but they are very coy. Efforts have been made to intro- 
duce the incomparable Black Bass into the Thames, and there is 
no stream in the world that is more suited to their habits and 
growth. If these fish are properly naturalised from the Canadian 
rivers—and nothing, as it seems, could be more easily accomplished 
now that steamers run daily between the continents, and are sup- 
plied with conveniences for carrying every thing alive or dead— 
then indeed a fish will appear that would reduce the commoner 
kinds, and be a perfect treasure not only to an angler but toa 
dinner table. Many readers of Belgravia will remember the sport 
these fish gave them at St. Anne’s or the ‘ Thousand Islands’ on the 
St. Lawrence, and welcome their appearance in the Thames. From 
Marlow to Taplow is perhaps also the best reach of the river for 
collecting botanical specimens. In the guide to the Thames already 
mentioned is an excellent list on page 28, but it will be enough to 
say that in most of the still bays and creeks the white and yellow 
water-lily are to be found ; also along the water-side are patches of 
purple loosestrife, and its continual neighbour the yellow loose- 
strife. Like the water-lilies, though these have the same surnames, 
they are very different indeed in kind. Then there is the water 
parsnip, which is common along the banks, and is said to be very 
useful in cases of scurvy after a long sea voyage. The water 
dropwort and the beautiful flowering rush grow along the water- 
side in the most shallow parts, and rise for some four feet 
above the Thames. The crown of flowers both purple and white is 
very beautiful. There is also the fringed buckbean, the beautiful 
‘ meadow: sweet,’ and the meadow rue and the snowflake, which has 
much the appearance of a snowdrop; and, in a word, nearly every 
wild flower that enlivens the banks and the quiet waters of an 
English stream may be found in this delightful district. 

Taplow is the first place of interest in this reach of the Thames, 
and Taplow Court isa charming residence abounding with old asso- 
ciations. There are some curious brasses in the church, a modern 
building; the site of the old church is, however, still marked by 
a mound and a yew tree. The living of Taplow is a wealthy one, 
and it formerly appertained to the rich Abbey of Merton, a religious 
establishment that had estates in six counties. Then it came into 
the possession of the Crown, and now the gift of Taplow rectory is 
vested in the See of Oxford. Taplow Court belonged to the 
Hampson family for some generations. Thomas Hampson was 
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created a baronet in 1642, and in 1700 the heirs of Sir Denis 
Hampson sold it to the Earl of Orkney, who occupies a somewhat 
remarkable place in the history of the House of Orange. The 
family of Hampson yet remain, and are at present represented by 
the ninth baronet, who lives in the neighbourhood. The Countess 
of Orkney was married by George Hamilton, a very able soldier, 
who had fought in Ireland and Flanders, and who was much 
esteemed by Marlborough. Of his wife it will be sufficient to copy 
two extracts from Macaulay. ‘ Elizabeth Villiers, when a girl, 
inspired William with a passion that caused much unhappiness at 
the Hague. Her influence over him she owed not to her personal 
charms, for it tasked all the art of Kneller to make her look even 
tolerable on canvas; not to those talents which peculiarly belonged 
to her sex, for she did not excel in any playful talk, and her letters 
are remarkably deficient in feminine ease and grace; but to powers 
of mind that qualified her to partake the cares and guide the 
counsels of statesmen.’ And at a later period of the history he says, 
‘ William was well pleased with the marriage, bestowed on the wife 
a portion of the old Crown property in Ireland, and created the 
husband a peer of Scotland bythe title of the Earl of Orkney.’ 
This was exactly the grievance that cropped up when the celebrated 
commission was appointed to investigate the land tax ; and as the 
majority of them were not well disposed towards William, they 
rejoiced greatly at the prospect of exposing this business, and they 
even said that the rentals of the property so conveyed amounted 
to twenty-four thousand a year, whereas Macaulay avers they 
never exceeded four thousand a year. Taplow Court afterwards 
went by marriage to the Marquis of Thomond, and now is the 
residence of Mr. Grenfell, M.P. Cliveden at one time belonged to 
an old Buckinghamshire family of Manfield, and it was purchased 
by the notorious Duke of Buckingham, who was the philosopher 
and friend, and, so far as it was required, the guide to Charles II. 
He was the worthy son of ‘Steenie,’ as James I. was fond of 
Scotticising the Christian name of his father, He was born at 
Wallingford House, Westminster, and during the civil wars he 
entered his services in behalf of the Crown. His vast estates were 
in consequence sequestrated, but he gained the favour of the Par- 
liamentary party by marrying the daughter of Lord Fairfax, and 
for the time changing his politics. 

At Barne Elms the celebrated triple duel was fought that has 
been so often described. ‘Triple,’ it is not necessary to add, is 
not the same as ‘ triangular,’ which is an institution pertaining 
especially to that part of the American continent that lies to the 
west of the Mississippi, and is a duel that can only be decided by arms 
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of precision. But in this case, as Pepys tells us, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Holmes, and ‘one Jenkins, fought Lord Shrewsbury, Sir 
John Talbot, and ‘ one Bernard Howard,’ all about my Lady Shrews- 
bury. And this interesting lady, itis said by the same chronicler, 
held the Duke of Buckingham’s horse while the duel lasted. Dis- 
guised as a page, she had the satisfaction of seeing her rightful 
husband run through the body by the Duke, and then retired with 
the Duke to Cliveden. The Duchess of Buckingham, who was an 
excellent lady, seems to have objected to the arrangement, and 
said, in the words of Pepys, that ‘it was not for her and the other 
to live together in a house.’ He answered, ‘ Why, madam, I did 
think so, and have ordered your coach to be ready to carry you to 
your father’s;’ and to this Pepys naturally adds, ‘which was a 
devilish speech, but they say true; and my Lady Shrewsbury is 
there still.” The Duke’s character has been well sketched by 
Dryden in his ‘ Absalom and Achitophel’ as Zimri; and he paid the 
minor poets of the day to write a satire upon Dryden in conse- 
quence, in which he himself assisted. It is scarce now, but it does 
not seem to have annihilated the great poet. No doubt his lines 
left some stinging subjects for reflection in the mind of the Duke. 


A man so various, that he seemed to be 

Not one but all the world’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long: 
But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking, 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy. 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 

And both to show his judgment in extremes, 
So over-violent or so over-civil, 

That every man to him was God or devil. 


Cliveden was purchased by the Earl of Orkney after the death 
of the wretched duke, and through various owners has become in- 
vested in the present proprietor, the Duke of Westminster. Villiers 
ran through all his property before the mansion which is engraved 
in ‘Vitruvius Britannicus’ was completed, and would have died 
almost in want at Helmsley, in Yorkshire, but for the charity of 
Lord Arran, who had some compassionate remembrance of his 
former splendour, His vast wealth was dissipated in extravagance 
and licentiousness. Pope gives a terrible account of his latter days, 
which were spent in a miserable country inn, with mud walls and 
wretched conveniences, 
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Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend, 
And see what comforts it affords cur end. 

On once a flock bed, but repaired witi: strav7, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies—alas! how changed from him, 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim. 
Gallant and gay in Cliefden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
Or just as gay at council in a ring 

Of mimicked statesmen and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter left of all his store, 

Or fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 





Walk at Cliveden. 


Twice has Cliveden been burned down, and the present struc- 
ture is from the designs of the late Sir Charles Barry, the architect 
of the Houses of Parliament; but the Italian style was more to 
his taste, and more suited to his special genius, than Gothic. 
The house spreads out in a vast broad facade of nine noble bays, 
rising from a terrace of great beauty, and it has wings on each 
side. In magnitude it may be said hardly to equal the palace 
of Eaton, the Duke of Westminster’s principal seat, which is per- 
haps the most costly private dwelling in the world; but it cer- 
tainly has a more imposing appearance, and gives us the impression 
of greater size. The style is peculiarly Barry's, and resembles an 
Jtalian palace in the best style of Roman architecture. 

The heautiful estate of Dropmore was laid out by Lord Gren- 
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ville in 1801. There was a hill which interfered with the view of 
Windsor, and this, at a great cost, was cut down. It was Lord 
Grenville who alienated the American colonists, and caused them 
to gain their independence. They were loyalty itself until the 
proprietor of Dropmore took alarm at the magnitude of the national 
debt, and discovered that, when that had amounted to a hundred 
and forty millions, there was no salvation for England except by 
taxing the colonies, even though they were not represented in 
Parliament. The grounds of Dropmore are extremely beautiful, 
and not inferior to those of Cliveden or Hedsor. We may enjoy 
one of the most delightful walks in England by taking the train 
from Eton to Slough, and going through Stoke, leaving Stoke 
Pogis on the right. From here the pedestrian will find two roads 
that will take him to Dropmore, but the most beautiful is through 
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Burnham. There are several pathways through fields that cut 
off angles, and these abound on each side with wild flowers of in- 
terest and beauty, but the roads are rather devious, though very 
saving of distance, and it is always well, if possible, to find a com- 
panion who knows them. When we arrive at Dropmore, if we 
turn to the left hand we shall be on the Cookham road, and reach 
the station through the woody lanes of Cliveden. The road lies 
past the beautiful Formosa Island, which has been right well 
named, and is laid out in grounds of wonderful charms. On it is 


a house built by the late Sir George Young, and there are many ~ 


pleasant places for landing. The circumference of the island is 
about one mile, and the surface covers between forty and fifty 
acres. Above this island is another of great beauty, laid out in 
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walks, and planted with very choice flowers and shrubs. There 
are many pleasant seats and resting-places on it, and from both 
islands there are magnificent views of the woods of Cliveden and 
Hedsor. The latter is the seat of Lord Boston, who was raised to 
the peerage the year after the accession of George ITI., at the time 
when, as Walpole said, ‘ We are forced to ask every morning what 
victory there is, for fear of missing one.’ Or, as Green more truly 
says, ‘ England had never played so great a part in the history of 
mankind.’ The woods of Hedsor, as also those at Cliveden, are 
quite a paradise for nightingales. They sing often during the 
day. Sometimes in May one will enliven the scene all day long 
from some shady bower where it is sheltered from the sun’s rays. 
Nothing is more delightful than to glide quietly past through the 
calm waters on some warm day in May, and hear two of these 
birds answering each other. The cooing of the turtle-doves is a 
constant accompaniment, and these are continually flitting out of 
the woods and flying across the river to other plantations. In the 
autumn they perch on the shocks of corn, and are often singularly 
tame. 

Dwarfs used to be held in as much importance and account in 
England as they would seem to be now by our Transatlantic 
cousins, and there is preserved in the Hall at Hedsor a portrait of 
Conrad Ernest Copperman, a celebrated member of the fraternity 
of dwarfs, who was page to the Dowager Princess of Wales, and 
died at the age of thirty-five. His height was only three feet five 
inches, though he was properly formed. In this parish there is a 
small property called Lambert Farm, that affords a curious in- 
stance of the way in which lands were sometimes held, and it illus- 
trates the different relative values of marketable things in the 
present day. This property was held on what must have been 
considered, at the time the bargain was made, something like an 
equivalent for its value; the holder was simply required to 
bring in the first dish to his lord’s table on St. Stephen’s day. The 
reason for this day is not very apparent ; but as it is the day after 
Christmas day, it may be that this was the best apparent method 
of keeping alive the orgies, which might be beginning to wane. 
He was also required to present the chief lord with two hens and 
one cock, a gallon of ale and two manchettes of bread, and in 
return he was presented with a sparrowhawk and two spaniels, 
which he was required to keep at his own cost and charges for the 
use of the lord of the manor. This service has long been dispensed 
with, and a composition paid in its place. 

In the churchyard are laid the remains of Nathaniel Horne, 
who will be {known to Etonians as the author of a Roman 
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History in four volumes, which is now for practical purposes, of 
course, out of date. The volumes of this work appeared at long 
intervals; the first having been issued in 1733, and the sub- 
sequent volumes in 1745 and 1764 (the year of his death); a 
posthumous one was published in 1771. This gentleman had 
rather an eventful life. He lost a private fortune in the South 
Sea Scheme, and then he betook himself to literature. He edited 
the Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough, which was called an 
account of the Duchess of Marlborough from her first coming to 
Court to 1710, and for this he received the liberal sum of 5,000/. ; 
but he subsequently had a difference with her in consequence of an 
attempt to convert her to the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he was a fervent member. He was the author also of other learned 
works, and a monument to his memory, bearing an inscription in 
very good Latin, has been erected by Lord Boston. Horne, how- 
ever, will live principally by his Roman History, which embraces a 
period from the earliest records to the settlement of the empire 
under Octavian. 

Geologically the Thames has been divided into three districts, 
the upper, the middle, and the lower. All the district we shall 
have to consider in the present series is in the middle one. The 
upper part is oolitic, so called from the form of the particles of 
which it is composed (008 an egg, and lithos a stone), for they 
are supposed to resemble the ova of fishes, and in some formations 
the particles are coarse and the likeness is very apparent. This is 
the formation in which are found the wondrous animals and rep- 
tiles that beautify the approaches to the Crystal Palace. The 
oolite districts are usually pleasant and fertile, but a tenacious 
soft dust settles along the roads, and is fatal to broadcloth. The 
central district, which we are now considering, might be said to 
commence at Wallingford, and to continue as far as Richmond, 
and this consists of chalk formations. Whenever, as Dickens in 
his Dictionary of the Thames has said, the river cuts through 
the great escarpment, it is common to find one bank much higher 
than the other; and the way that the course of a stream can 
alter through the nature of the banks may be easily studied if 
ever we have occasion to go to the brooks in Wales, say at Bala or 
Cerrig-y-druidion. At the latter place there was some years 
ago a stream that ran into the Dee which much resembled the 
Thames in its course. It was only a brook that had cut its way 
through mountain turf, but it was the boundary, in part of its 
course, between some moorland farms that belonged to the 
farmers who tilled or pastured it. An ingenious but very candid 
Welsh guide, who instructed me as to the hest spots for trout, 
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pointed out at different places a bank of gravel, which he said had 
been thrown in some years before, to induce the river to deflect 
its course, and crumble the opposite bank, and so add to the area 
of the enterprising proprietor ; a game at which, as some half-dozen 
gravel beds would appear to indicate, each of the farmers could 
play. This is only alluded to to illustrate the conformation of 
the banks of the Thames. But the geology of the river is intensely 
interesting, and it has been so thoroughly simplified by the cuttings 
of the stream that it will be better dwelt upon with greater oppor- 
tunity. ‘On the right,’ as Dickens says, ‘ there are five river slopes 
or cliffs, notably on the right bank from Wargrave to Henley 
and opposite Great Marlow, and on the left bank from Hedsor to 
Taplow, including the grand sweep of Cliveden. Wherever, in a 
word, the river deflects, it will be surely found that a harder bank 
has met the stream, and caused its change of course.’ but this 
subject, with the exceedingly interesting fossils that can be collected 
with a geological hammer, and a little patience and hard work, 
will be the subject of a chapter at some future time. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
( To be continued.) 
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MW Romance of the Qineteenth Century. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


Cuarter XI. 


Open to me, my love, my dove, my sister, my undefiled : for my head is heavy with 
dew, and my locks with the drops of the night. 


Wuen Vernon awoke it was already daylight. The red morning 
was streaming in through the dewy bars of the Venetian shutters. 
He stared about him witha dull surprise; some change, it seemed, 
had come over all his life. 

‘What has befallen me?’ he said to himself. ‘Am I awake? 
or am I a walking nightmare ?’ 

He paced about the library, at first in dull bewilderment, but 
presently he somewhat recovered himself. He mounted to his bed- 
room. It had a ghastly alien aspect. There was his bed, cold, 
smooth, and unslept in, with his night-shirt folded lying upon it. 
He ruffled the pillow and the bed-clothes that he might seem to 
his servant to have passed the night as usual, for, as to lying 
down, it was the last thing he now thought of. Then he tore 
his clothes off and plunged into a cold bath. He re-dressed him- 
self, he made a large cup of coffee over a spirit-lamp, and having 
drunk it he softly stole out of doors. 

The long shadows of the clear day in its infancy made his 
garden wear an unfamiliar face for him. But the living breath of 
the air, fresh with the dew, and quick with the smells of flower- 
beds, woke in him new pulses. He paused and looked about him, 
that his spirit might ‘drink the spectacle.’ The sea was a pale 
sheet, sharply dark at the sky-line, where it washed with its long 
levels the reddening tract of sunrise. The faint promontories of 
Italy slept in a veil of vapour. Inland lay the far hill-villages, 
white scattered specks, on the huge slopes of the mountains; and 
below them were sombre ranges of far-reaching mounded olive- 
woods. These were unchanging in their soft, impassive darkness ; 
but except on these the light was brightening everywhere, and 
presently, when Vernon turned round to the westward, a magical 
sight startled him. One after another he saw the higher hills 
transfigured, and flush from grey into a deep liquid rose-colour, 
as they caught the risen splendour on their frosts or dews. 
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But with his thoughts of the morning others began to mix 
themselves. He had passed through a small wicket into the 
grounds of the Chateau St. John. He was not in the gardens, but 
in a large open expanse studded with heath and furze-bushes. 
The sea was on one side of it; it was traversed by several paths ; 
and, for the sake of the air and view, he had often before wan- 
dered in it. It was here he stood pausing. Beyond were the 
tufts and plumes of the luxuriant Chateau gardens, and between 
these, by glimpses, the Chateau itself was visible. Vernon’s eye 
fixed on the line of windows. The blinds were down; the whole 
house seemed slumbering. The path where he stood led to a 
marbie gateway, through which one entered the gardens and passed 
into an avenue of orange-trees. Towards this gateway, though he 
could not explain why, he felt himself, in another moment, moving. 
Last night he could write his thoughts ; now they were too vague 
for analysis. He only knew that his blood was beating quicker, 
that a vein in each temple was throbbing fast though faintly, and 
that a faint shudder for an instant had made his whole frame 
tingle. 

He passed through the gates with a feeling of hope and peril ; 
he might have been entering the charmed bounds of a sorceress. 
And yet the place was already known by heart to him; and only 
a week ago he had roamed at his own will in it. A maze of paths 
branched from the orange avenue. He instinctively chose one 
that led far away from the house, and that brought him by-and- 
by to a long succession of gardens, terraced on the hill-side, and 
leading down to the sea. These gardens he had always thought 
beautiful ; they now seemed to him like Paradise. Beautiful, 
indeed, they might have seemed to anybody, so singular was the 
art with which they had been planned and planted; so happily 
mixed was the pomp of statues and marble vases with the mystery 
of tortuous paths, and seemingly natural wildernesses. 

Vernon passed along the terraces, he descended broad flights of 
steps dropping from space to space of fountains and set flower-beds, 
and he diverged finally into a narrow downward path which dived 
into a tunnel cut in the solid rock. This brought him presently, 
after several turnings, to the strand of a tiny bay. On either side 
was a curve of sheltering cliffs, not lofty but precipitous, and 
plunging straight into clear grey-green sea-water. The strand 
was a little platform, gravelled carefully, and backed by a bed of 
violets. 

Here Vernon paused, and at last began to meditate. Slowly 
his vague feelings turned into thoughts and images. His vigils of 
the night came back to him, with the strange.projection on paper 
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he had made of his own condition: and they took a ghastly aspect 
as the air of the morning breathed on them. Mixed, too, with 
these phantasmal memories were thoughts of a different order, 
which soon began to reveal themselves with semi-transparent 
bodies. They were thoughts of the clear-cheeked mistress of the 
grounds where he was now trespassing—thoughts of her eyes and 
lips, and of her brow and throat like a magnolia blossom. There 
were thoughts, too, darkening these, of another figure close to her, 
and of her proud eyes brightening and her delicate lip smiling at 
the dishonouring words and glances of a scented satyr. A vision 
then came back to him of the restaurant at Monte Carlo, and the 
looks that had passed there between herself and Colonel] Stapleton, 
and then another, and a yet more vaguely painful one, of her and 
her ponies as he had seen her sweep by last evening; she muffled 
in sables, and a man’s form bending forward towards her. ‘So 
near,’ he murmured, ‘as for a few short hours she seemed to me! 
And now—I know not why—there is an infinite gulf between us!’ 
What was the meaning of this sense of separation he could not 
define to himself; but the pain it caused him was hardly that of 
jealousy. To his own sense at least it was a joyless, hybrid feeling, 
composed of despair, and wondering pity, and a sad, yearning 
solicitude. ‘ But, pity!’ he thought. ‘Good God! why should I 
pity her?’ 

Presently turning round, he started as though he had seen a 
ghost. She was herself standing before him. In an instant his 
late thoughts took wing and dispersed themselves. He felt nothing 
now but his own blood beating; and for a few moments he stood 
mute, and looked at her. She might have well been a surprise to 
him. His memory, it is true, had retained her image clearly ; but 
it had let the image tarnish, and lose its exquisite delicacy. She 
was far more lovely than in his thoughts just now she had seemed 
to him. She was dressed in a way that, it was evident, was meant 
only for solitude. She had the long cloak on, with its border of 
broad sable, that Vernon had caught sight of in the pony- 
carriage. It was fastened round her throat with additional close- 
ness, by a small brooch of diamonds; and below it descended a 
pale-blue satin dressing-gown. She had apparently taken what at 
waking she could first seize upon, for on her slim shoes there was a 
glimmer of gold embroidery, and on one of her hands was a long 
evening glove. The other was bare, and held a pale, dewy rose 
in it. 

Vernon’s rapid glance took in all these details; and the same 
impression was renewed in him that he received at first meeting 
her. Everything about her was dainty, almost fine in its dainti- 
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ness; yet, in relation”to her, it seemed natural as her own ¢om- 
plexion. And she herself, with the early light caressing her—had 
that complexion stolen a tint from morning? Had the dews of 
night washed her violet eyes clearer ? 

Miss Walters was the first to speak; but she only exclaimed, 
‘Mr. Vernon!’ and he for the first moment could only exclaim, 
‘Miss Walters!’ He was not, however, a man to remain long 
tongue-tied ; he was soon begging pardon as a trespasser: and 
Miss Walters answered, with a smile at her own costume, ‘ Well, I 
certainly did not come out with the expectation of confronting 
company.’ 

The soft, low voice in which these words were murmured, 
showed Vernon that she was not displeased at meeting him. A 
sudden rapture seemed to enlarge his being. The despaired-of 
star had again stooped down to him. Once more she was at his 
side ; once more the violet eyes would gaze at him ; and his heart, 
as he turned to her, exclaimed in a wordless whisper, ‘ My own! 
my own!’ The consciousness of having, even in thought, applied 
such a phrase as this to a woman might be, to many men, a sharp 
self-revelation ; but Vernon knew himself far too well to think 
anything serious of such bursts of unuttered feeling. 

‘ These gardens,’ he said presently, ‘ before you came here, were 
a very favourite haunt of mine: and I thought that, under the 
cover of the morning, I might venture in once more, undetected. 
Are you always so early a riser as this?’ 

‘No; but I slept ill last night, and the morning looked so beau- 
tiful. I huddled on these things, as you see, and I stole out on 
tiptoe. I dare say you know the gardens far better than I do. I 
had never explored that little tunnel before, and you may judge 
how surprised I was when I found you standing there.’ 

‘Let me show you,’ said Vernon, ‘the mysteries of your own 
domains. You have already told me that I may be your valet de 
place here. Come, let us mount again.’ 

They wandered on together through the more sequestered walks, 
now and then pausing to look at a flower or prospect, at a fan- 
palm, or an arch of roses, or the peaks of the distant Alps ; and 
speaking for some time only of the sights before them. Mean- 
while, their sense of ease in each other’s presence revived itself 
under the kindly shelter of this impersonal conversation. The 
sort of subjects they dwelt upon were without doubt felicitous. 
They brought to the surface, on both sides, oblique hints of feeling ; 
and the subtle response of Miss Walters to every sight of beauty 
revealed to Vernon a new depth in her character. She saw a 
thousand minute things that his eyes had passed over, even to the 
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play of the dew-drops falling from leaf to leaf; and when he 
pointed out to her the wider and bolder prospects, the feelings 
they stirred in her seemed to be more deep than his own. She 
looked, he thought, amongst the dews and the roses, like the spirit 
of the morning facing its own creations. 

Presently he was preparing to turn upa certain path, when 
with a quick movement she put her hand on his arm, and stopped 
him. ‘ Don’t go up that way,’ she said; ‘ it brings us, I think, in 
full view of the house.’ 

‘True,’ said Vernon, smiling, and they took another direction. 
‘To general observation we should certainly be a mysterious 
couple.’ Then he turned and looked full at her, with an utterly 
unchecked and undisguised admiration. She returned the look 
without flinching, but hers expressed only an earnest sad inquiry, 
as if she were wondering what were Vernon’s feelings. In doing 
this she betrayed to him what he had not before noticed. In spite 
of its radiant aspect, her face bore signs of weariness; and under 
each of her eyes was a streak of transparent purple. 

‘Yes,’ she said absently, as Vernon remarked on this; ‘ last 
night I was very wakeful. And you,’ she added,—‘I think the 
same fate must have been yours. Why, you look more than tired. 
How is it that this escaped me? You look positively haggard, 
Mr. Vernon—has anything happened to you ?’ 

Vernon was silent fora few moments. Then he said, looking 
at her, ‘ You make me speak to you; your voice acts like a spell 
upon me. I spent last night face to face with a spectre. I spent 
it face to face with that dead self of mine which I told you I had 
come here to find again.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘you told me. To some people your words 
might perhaps have had no meaning. But I understood them. 
I have seen and known things that made them quite plain to me. 
Tell me, then—haye you so soon found what you were looking 
for ?’ 

‘Not it—no; but the phantom of it. It was the piteous phan- 
tom, not the returning friend. I think so, at least ; for just now 
I can be sure of nothing. Some day, perhaps, I may be able to 
tell you better.’ 

‘I, too,’ she said, ‘ have something that I may perhaps tell you 
—some day.’ 

Vernon looked at her, and a sudden impulse seized him. 

‘Give me that rose,’ he said, ‘as a pledge that you will keep 
your promise.’ 

‘It isnot a promise,’ she said, ‘ it is a perhaps only.’ 

For a moment she hesitated, and then did as he asked her. As 
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he took the flower from her, their hands touched ; for a few seconds 
they lingered in light contact, and then gently, and with no resistance 
on her part, Vernon took hers in his own. As he held it, he looked 
into her face silently, and at last said to her, ‘ You are very beau- 
tiful.’ By aslight movement he made her turn her face to the 
sunrise, and, raising the rose in his hand, he laid it against her 
cheek. ‘And you are pale,’ he went on, ‘like one of these 
creamy rose-petals. See what you have given me—it is your own 
image.’ . 

Miss Walters said nothing, and there was a short, perplexing 
silence. Suddenly Vernon saw that in her left hand was a volume. 
His voice altered. ‘ What have you there?’ he asked her. 

‘Perhaps you would hardly guess,’ she said, with the shadow 
of asmile. ‘It is the Bible. I always keep it by my bedside, 
and whenever I get up, I always read a verse or two. I pick my 
verses in a way no critic would approve of, and I’m sure I can’t 
explain to you on what exact principle. Shall I tell you what I 
read this morning? Let me read it out to you, and don’t take 
the book from me. ‘“ Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow 
out .... I sleep, but my heart waketh : it is the voice of my beloved 
that knocketh, saying, Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, 
my undefiled: for my head is filled with dew, and my locks with 
the drops of the night.”’ 

The selection of this passage was for a moment a shock to 
Vernon, or rather the fact that, having selected it, she should have 
thus read it to him. But so absent from her was all consciousness 
that it could have any personal application, that he instantly felt 
ashamed of so vulgar a suspicion of her. Her intonation, too, in 
reading was so tender and so exquisite, that it woke a new sense 
in him of the beauty of the Song of Songs; and if the words for 
her had any private associations at all, these were clearly remote, 
and seen by her own eyes only. 

‘They are beautiful verses,’ said Vernon, ‘and you read them 
beautifully. I am going to ask you an odd question, seeing that 
this is only our second meeting. Do you say prayers in the morn- 
ing, as well as read the Bible?’ 

‘I ama person, she said abstractedly,‘ who has said many 
prayers—many, many, many. I have passed nights of watching, 
just as last night you did. But women endure and suffer with 
more patience than men do.’ 

‘With more patience, yes ; because they have less to suffer.’ 

‘Do you think that is true ?’ she said, smiling sadly. 

‘It is true of the suffering that you and I are talking about—~ 
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of suffering in the secret sense that we both understand together. 
You may have had sorrows, no doubt, that are far deeper than mine, 
but they have been sorrows of a nobler kind. There have been 
sorrows that come only to those who are able to bear them; and 
it is far easier for the saint to bear the cross than for the sinner 
to find or raise it again when he has once dropped it in the 
snow.’ 

Again she looked at him with the same sad smile. ‘Do you 
think that I am a saint ?’ she said. 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘ but you are listening for what the saints 
hear. I might perhaps have thought you a saint yourself, were it 
not for a single reason.’ 

* And what reason is that?’ 

‘Let me see what your eyes say—let me see if I dare to tell 
you. My reason is this: that if I knew you would never know it, 
or, knowing, would forgive and forget it, I should reverently, and 
yet very tenderly, press my lips to yours.’ 

As Vernon said this, he again put out his hand to her, but 
instead of meeting it, she raised hers to her face, and for a moment 
hid her eyes with it. When she removed it, her cheeks were 
faintly flushed, and her voice was a little tremulous. 

‘ Remember,’ she said, ‘ that must never come into our friend- 
ship. I have set you apart in my own mind from all other men, 
and you must let me think of you in a quite different way.’ She 
seemed to be half pleading with and half warning him; and her 
words came with a singular soft solemnity which, though it did 
not alter his feelings, made him resolve to check them. ‘ You 
must think of me too,’ she went on, ‘ just as I am to think of you. 
I am your friend, or, if you like it, your sister ; and near relations,’ 
she said, smiling, ‘are only absurd when they are sentimental.’ 

Vernon could not understand her. The substance of what she 
said, and its earnestness, sent a slight unacknowledged chill through 
him ; but there was something in herself, and in the subtle effect 
of her presence, by which her words, and even her manner, were 
neutralised. ‘No,’ he thought to himself, ‘that is not the voice 
of a sister; and when feelings are merely sisterly, it is never worth 
while saying so.’ He was convinced of at least this much; but 
still, beyond this, he felt there was some mystery. The result was 
that the charm she had for him deepened, and became at the same 
time more indefinite. His mind seemed to him like a magician’s 
crystal globe, with a white vapour rising in it, which would take 
presently some unconjectured shape. 

When next he spoke, he began a little abruptly. ‘Of what 
religion are you?’ he said, ‘for I know you are not a Catholic.’ 
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‘ How do you know that?’ she exclaimed in some surprise. 

‘I was told so by a friend of yours. I was told so by Frederick 
Stanley.’ 

‘ By Frederick Stanley! And when did you see him ?’ 

The mention of the name had visibly some effect upon her, 
though it was hard to say if it were chiefly pain or pleasure. 
Vernon answered that he had seen Stanley yesterday. 

‘What, then !’ she said ; ‘ and so, he is the priest you told me 
of—the priest who had no poetry in him! If you say that, you can 
know him very little. He, if you want one, is really a good man. 
I know no one on this earth that I respect so utterly !’ 

‘He,’ said Vernon, ‘ spoke in much the same way of you.’ 

‘Did he?’ she said faintly, and her lips quivered a little. ‘ Mr. 
Vernon, whatever relationship yours and mine may be, he was 
really like a brother to me. I could once have told him anything ; 
I could have asked his advice in anything. But I shall never do 
that again. There is one thing gone from my life—gone like 
many other things.’ 

‘ Why,’ said Vernon, ‘should his being a priest estrange you ?’ 

‘It doesn’t,’ she said. ‘I was not thinking of that. That, in 
itself, would rather help to unite us. It is nothing that he knows 
of that divides us now. Perhaps you—but let me look once in 
your eyes again ; just look at me, please, for one moment steadily 
—perhaps you will know why, some day. But about Fred Stanley,’ 
she went on. ‘I should like you very much to be friends with 
him; I feel so sure he would help you. I have an instinct, in 
your case; I have a power of divination which tells me so.’ 

‘We are old friends already,’ said Vernon; ‘ we were at the 
same college together.’ 

‘He is not yet your friend in the way I am meaning, or you 
could never have spoken of him as you did during that drive of 
ours. You said that his company was like a dull sermon on 
death. If he is dull, do you know why? it is that he may not be 
too sensitive. His religion, you said, had knocked on the head his 
poetry. If that is so, I can tell you the meaning of it. His right 
hand has offended him, and he has cut it off deliberately. There 
never was any one more alive to whatever is beautiful, or to what- 
ever could flatter delicately ambition, intellectual pride, or the 
senses. He is a man who has conquered, not escaped, temptation ; 
and J think—though I don’t know what you may do—that they 
are the stronger men, and the ones most finely organized, who have 
conquered most temptations, not who have felt the fewest. Try to 
know Frederick Stanley, and I think you will see my meaning. 


Under the priest’s surface, if you can only once get under it, yon 
: R2 
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will see crucified the man of the world and the poet. Yes,’ she 
went on, ‘so far as his own lights go, he has offered his best as a 
sacrifice to the God who has loved men. His best, remember, not 
that which has cost him nothing. You will detect his love for 
poetry in his very silence about it. Try—to please me—try to 
make better friends with him.’ 

‘TI have already tried,’ said Vernon, ‘since I first spoke of him 
to you, and I think I shall succeed and come to agree with you. 
I spent part of yesterday afternoon with him, and after that he 
dined with me. Why, you passed us both in the road, as you were 
driving back from the station.’ 

‘Did I?’ she exclaimed, with a curious sudden blush ; ‘ when ? 
where? do you mean yesterday ?’ Then recollecting herself, ‘ Oh, 
with my aunt, you mean, when we were taking Colonel Stapleton 
back to dinner with us.’ 

‘What sort of man is Colonel Stapleton ?’ asked Vernon. 

‘Oh,’ she said carelessly, ‘ you can see what he is the first 
moment you speak to him. He’s a noisy good creature, and I 
have known him ever since I was so high. My aunt had had a 
design of asking you to dine with us, but she was afraid you would 
find it dull, and so she thought better of it. By the way, Mr. 
Vernon, I had quite forgotten one thing. I fear you called on us 
yourself yesterday, and, not finding us in, must have thought us 
more than rude. But I wrote you a note myself, to say we were 
called away, and to ask you, in my aunt’s name, if you would come 
with us on a little expedition this morning. The stupid French 
servant I gave it to forgot to take it, but it shall be with you by 
nine o’clock.’ Her manner in saying all this had suddenly become 
conventional, but now it again changed. ‘ And when you get it, 
she said, smiling, ‘ you must write back a formal answer, and you 
must not breathe a word of having seen me here. You may 
answer me, however, informally now, if you like. Will you 
come ?’ 

‘Of course I will, said Vernon. ‘As to your dinner last night, 
it is as well, perhaps, that you didnot ask me. I had company of 
my own, you see, and so I could not have come. But though you 
did not invite me, I did the next best thing to coming to you. I 
had another old college friend with me besides Stanley, and he and 
I walked together in my garden, and we listened to your singing. 
You were singing—is it not so?’ 

She hung her head, and said in a whisper, ‘ Yes.’ Her voice 
and manner betrayed a feeling of some sort, which Vernon could 
find no clue to. Presently she went on quietly: ‘ And was it you 
singing also? Was it your voice that seemed an answer to mine?’ 
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‘It was,’ said Vernon. ‘ You see, we are not like Stanley. We 
have not crucified our artistic natures.’ 

* And do you think,’ she answered, ‘ that we are any the better 
for it? Good God! I know what is beautiful as well as most 
women; but I don’t know that this has done much really to raise 
me.’ 

‘Do you draw?’ said Vernon. 

‘I do; or perhaps I should say, I have done so. Portraits are 
all that I ever at all succeeded in, though I would sooner, had it, 
been possible, have painted a sunrise than anything. But I never 
got beyond using a pencil. I once tried oils a little, but I found I 
couldn’t go on with them.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Her reply to this question struck Vernon as curiously incon- 
gruous. She looked down for a moment at her delicate white 
hands, and then turning to him, with what seemed to be a trace 
of cynicism, said, ‘ Because I can’t bear messing myself.’ Almost 
immediately after, there was another revulsion of tone; her man- 
ner once more assumed a wistful earnestness. ‘ You asked me,’ 
she said, ‘ one question, and I believe I evaded it. You asked me 
if I said my prayers. I am now going to ask the same question 
of you. Do you?’ 

‘Very ill,’ replied Vernon ; ‘ but I do say them.’ 

‘ Then, if you do,’ she said, holding out her hand to him, ‘ pray 
forme. Now, go. The clock is striking eight. I must get back 
to the house.’ 


Cuarter XII. 


Thy jealousies— 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine, 


VERNON regained his room before Campbell was up, and thus 
escaped any remark or question. In due time came the note from 
the Chateau St. John, and he sent back to it a fitting and formal 
answer. The proposed expedition was to the well-known town of 
Grasse, and a start was to be made as soon after eleven as possible. 
The programme struck Vernon as an extremely happy one, as it 
was long enough to promise an entire day’s excitement ; and 
despite the character of his late interview, his spirits soon rose to 
a point that was nearly gaiety. He did not ask himself why, but 
he had a secret sense that he was in his element. The haggard 
look that had so forcibly struck Miss Walters had by this. time 
quite gone from him, and no one who had seen him as he burst 
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into Campbell’s bedroom would have thought him capable of 
what he had lately gone through. His laugh was light, and his eyes 
were sparkling. He was full of good wishes for Campbell on his 
journey, and sanguine in his hopes for him at the end of it. ‘The 
carriage will be round,’ he said, ‘at a little after ten ; and I have 
ordered a breakfast to speed the going guest, the charms of which 
will soon make him areturning one. And when youare gone,’ he 
continued, ‘ what do you think I shall do? To console myself for 
your absence, I am going to have a thoroughly immoral day. I am 
going on a charming expedition with my beautiful next-door 
neighbour.’ 

Campbell was not this morning in a mood to be morally 
critical, so he could afford to laugh with his friend at his own 
serious counsels, Hope and the cares of travelling both helped 
to sustain him; and he drove away smiling and with the promise 
that he would soon be back again. 

Vernon was full of impatience for eleven o’clock to arrive. To 
beguile the interval he took up a French novel; and the device 
succeeded so well that he was a trifle late when he reached the 
Chateau St. John. As he approached the house he saw two 
carriages already at the door, the one a landau, the other Miss 
Walters’s phaeton. The butler and a footman were standing on 
the steps with rugs; everything seemed to betoken that a start 
was imminent. Vernon began to fear that a delay was being caused 
by him, but Lady Walters, who greeted him in the vestibule, 
assured him it was not so; and a slight bustle in her manner, 
which his arrival did not dissipate, showed him she spoke the 
truth. In another moment Miss Walters made her appearance 
arrayed for driving in a tight-fitting cloth dress. 

‘I am so glad you could come,’ she said, with all the charm, 
but no more than the charm, of courtesy. Her complete calmness, 
and her complete apparent frankness, slightly jarred upon Vernon ; 
so slightly, however, that the feeling was hardly noticed, and it 
changed almost instantly to a new phase of admiration. The 
somewhat masculine air that her present costume gave her, made 
a piquant mixture with her natural grace and softness; it seemed 
to reveal some fresh side to her character; and Vernon was con- 
scious of a quick sensation of pleasure, as he thought of the secret 
link that already bound her to him. 

He was a little disturbed, however, by what he heard pre- 
sently. 

‘I really,’ Lady Walters was saying, ‘can’t tell what it is best 
to do. Had we better wait for them any longer, do you think, or 
shall we drive on and meet them ?’ 
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‘You are expecting friends, are you?’ said Vernon. 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Walters, ‘from Nice. They should have been 
here by this time; but there has been some hitch as to how and 
where we are to meet them. Jack Stapleton made the arrarge- 
ments, but a worse hand at arranging doesn’t exist in this world. 
I doubt if he understood himself, or if any of us have understood 
him.’ 

‘ Here comes something!’ exclaimed Miss Walters. ‘It’s that 
ridiculous little fly that meets the trains at the station.’ 

‘So it is,’ said Lady Walters in a tone of extreme relief; ‘ and 
there’s Jack inside.’ 

All Vernon’s prospects seemed at once to cloud over as the 
Colonel made his appearance. 

‘It’s all right, aunt Louisa,’ ‘said the latter. ‘Mrs. Crane and 
my mother are waiting at the old fort that we passed last night, 
and they are to be picked up by usas we go along.’ He was then 
introduced to Vernon, to whom he offered his hand with a very 
genial frankness. His tone and manner were not at all unpleasing, 
and Vernon was to a certain extent agreeably disappointed in him. 
‘Don’t let us divide,’ he said, ‘ till we join the others. Let the 
groom drive the ponies, and we will go all of us in the landau.’ 

On the way he had some startling news to tell them. He 
pointed to a slight red mark on his temple, and asked them to 
guess the cause of it. When they had all of them failed to do so, 
he explained the matter himself. ‘It was done last night,’ he 
began, ‘and the thing that did it was a pistol bullet.’ 

‘My dear Jack,’ said Lady Walters nervously, ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t tell us such dreadful things.’ 

‘Dear aunt Louisa,’ said the Colonel, laughing, ‘I was only 
trying to frighten you. What did it really was a nail in the 
hydraulic lift.’ When, however, they had joined the two other 
ladies, and had got out that they might rearrange themselves, ‘ I 
had forgotten your aunt, Miss Cynthia,’ he said, ‘or I would not 
have spoken about it; but what I first let out was perfectly true.’ 
He had slept, it appeared, last night at Nice, and having chosen to 
walk to his hotel, he was beset in a lonely place by two men armed 
with pistols, who had tried to rob him. ‘One of the fellows,’ he 
said, ‘I knocked down in a moment. The other fired his pistol 
at me, and then, not seeing me fall, he took to his heels and ran. 
There have been several cases of the same sort this winter; and 
for the future, he went on, producing a small revolver, ‘I shall 
not be fool enough to come out without this.’ 

‘ What a beautiful little weapon!’ said Miss Walters. ‘ And 
would that really kill a man?’ 
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‘It’s killed two men already,’ said the Colonel, as he put it 
back into his pocket. ‘If it had not been for that, I should have 
been a dead man at Alexandria five years ago. But bless you, 
Miss Cynthia, what a knowing coat you’ve got on this morning. 
Turn this way for a moment, and let me have a look at it. How 
many inches round in the waist does that make you?’ 

‘ Two inches more,’ she said, ‘ than I should be without it.’ 

She smiled as she spoke, but her manner bore no signs of 
coquetry ; yet Vernon, whose perceptions were in a super-sensitive 
state, detected a something in it that made him turn sharp away 
from her. The instant he did so, he was seized on by Mrs. Crane, 
one of the fairest and freest of the married women of London. 

‘ Well, Mr. Vernon,’ she said, ‘and are you going to take no 
notice of me? I haven’t seen you since that charming Sunday 
last summer when we went down together on the drag to Maiden- 
head. At least, I have seen you; for I saw you at Monte Carlo; 
and I saw, too, who the lady was you were speaking to. How- 
ever,’ she said, glancing towards Miss Walters, ‘you've a prettier 
one now to play with—that is, if Colonel Jack will allow you.’ 

‘What has he got to do with it?’ said Vernon a little 
brusquely. 

‘Oh, what hasn’t he? There he is in the pony-carriage 
already—in the very place where you might have been, if you’d 
only had your wits about you.’ 

‘You see, I had your wits about me instead,’ said Vernon ; 
‘and I couldn’t possibly have torn myself away from those.’ 

‘You tell that to——h’m,’ said Mrs. Crane, with a small 
grimace. ‘ Do you think I’ve lived all this while in the world for 
nothing? But come now, here’s your fate awaiting you. You 
and I are to face our elders together, with our backs to the 
horses.’ 

The Colonel and Miss Walters had already started, and the 
heavier carriage now drove off after them. The journey was some- 
what long, the latter part of it being up-hill; and as Mrs. Crane 
had a great distaste for dowagers, she took the first excuse for 
getting out with Vernon and walking. Their pace was so brisk 
that they were soon overtaking the pony-carriage, the occupants 
of which had not descended, and which was taking the hill. 
leisurely. 

‘Look, Mr. Vernon, at the happy pair, began Mrs. Crane 
maliciously. ‘Don’t you wish you were in the shoes of one of 
them ?’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Vernon, ‘I can’t say Ido. If ever I 
want Miss Walters, she is my next-door neighbour ; so I could well 
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spare her for an hour or two, however much I had set my heart on 
her. But what at the present moment could I have better than 
you? You're very pretty, and I’m very agreeable; and when 
there’s nobody better at hand, you know quite well that you have 
a caprice for me.’ 

Love and its kindred feelings can make the wisest men like 
children, and when it does not make them children in the best 
sense of the word, it will often make them childish in the worst. 
It can not only bring back the simplicity, but also the tempers, of 
the nursery. Of these last, ‘one of the least lovely forms is a 
sullenness towards one person, expressed by effusion towards 
another. It was this form of temper which now overcame Vernon. 
He could not spend his day in making love to Miss Walters, so 
he resolved to spend it in making love to Mrs. Crane. Nor was 
Mrs. Crane in the least displeased at this. It was strictly true 
that, amongst a hundred other caprices, she had one that she could 
quite distinguish for Vernon ; and asall that she demanded of most 
of her male friends was, not that their devotion should be constant, 
but only that it should recur on occasions, no jealousy of Miss 
Walters made her in the least cold or difficile. 

Vernon and she were thus soon on the tenderest terms, as they 
had been often before for five or six hours together; and when 
they passed the pony carriage, as they did in a few moments, they 
were well advanced in a very visible flirtation. This was just what 
Vernon in his present mood wished for ; and with the temper of a 
child, though with the self-possession of a man, he said, as he went 
by, some few laughing words to Miss Walters, which seemed to 
bespeak him in a state of complete contentment; whilst a 
thousand silly emotions thronged through his mind, of defiance, 
revenge, and recklessness, mixed with a secret pain. 

Mrs, Crane, though she was not piqued on account of Miss 
Walters, was far too true a woman to be able to keep silent about 
her; and when they had got -on a little farther, she at once re- 
opened the subject. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘and tell me honestly, how do you get on 
with her ?’ 

‘I hardly know her,’ said Vernon. 

‘And to say the truth, I doubt if you ever will. She’s a very 
beautiful girl, I can’t deny that, and she’s always dressed to per- 
fection. I’ve seen her at Florence before now, and every one at 
first sight was head over ears in love with her. But when men 
have known her a little, they never seem to get any farther. She’s 
taking to look at, but she’s as cold as ice afterwards.’ 

*I should hardly have thought that.’ 
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‘Nobody would at first. But every man I’ve heard speak of 
her has told me the same story. My own impression is that she’s 
had some passion malhewreuse, and has never got over it. How- 
ever, I’m no prophetess, and you may fare better than others. She 
paints and reads poetry, and does goodness knows what else; so 
there are plenty of weak points in that way for you to begin 
upon.’ 

‘ That fellow Stapleton,’ said Vernon, ‘seems to get on well 
enough with her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Crane ; ‘I saw that you were thinking so. I 
can tell when a man’s jealous as easily as I can tell what his neck- 
tie is. But you must be a goose if you're jealous of fat Jack 
Stapleton. He was a dangerous man once, I grant you ; but if he 
wants any conquests now, he has to go rather farther afield for 
them: and from my own little observations at Monte Carlo, I 
suspect he goes farther afield pretty often.’ 

This conversation to some degree quieted Vernon; but it by 
no means restored to him either peace or happiness; and Mrs. 
Crane, with but half the insight she thought she had, might have 
seen as much from his increased devotion to herself. Vernon, 
however, was a sufficiently good actor; and when the party arrived 
at Grasse, and plans at the hotel were being discussed with regard 
to luncheon, his manner to Miss Walters was of the brightest and 
most blameless cordiality. But it was nothing more than this. 
He spoke and appealed to her whenever there was the least occa- 
sion, but he never sought the least occasion himself; and certainly, 
had she nothing to go by but his present conduct, she could never 
have guessed herself an object to him of anything but good-natured 
indifference. 

The chief sights at Grasse are its manufactories of scents and 
sweetmeats; and these it was settled should be visited before 
luncheon. The two elder ladies took the greatest interest in 
everything. They tasted chocolate-creams, they bought fantastic 
bon-bon boxes. They descended into cellars where fruit was being 
steeped in syrup; they poked their noses into stills and boilers, 
and made themselves half faint with sniffing essential oils. The 
perpetual movement from one place to another, the loitering 
about and inspecting various objects, the threading of dirty 
courts, and the going up and down dark staircases, brought every 
member of the party into mutual contact, and gave Vernon 
countless opportunities of pursuing his charming tactics. He 
even found, in the disorder that his whole mind was thrown into, 
that he had developed, for the time at least, a liking for Colonel 
Stapleton. So perverse and wayward is the action of jealousy. 
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As for Mrs. Crane, these explorations just suited her. Steep 
staircases and uneven passages had always a human charm for 
her; they were so many occasions for male support and protec- 
tion ; and this on the present occasion was certainly not lacking. 

The same little drama was still continued at luncheon; and 
whatever pain it might be causing or caused by, beneath the sur- 
face, it made the party far brighter superficially than it would 
probably have been otherwise. Vernon talked his best to every one, 
not excepting Miss Walters; but he flavoured what he said with 
certain oblique cynicisms which his instinct told him would cer- 
tainly not escape her. The Colonel too displayed considerable 
dry humour, and much various if not deep information, which 
extended from the mysteries of pigeon-shooting to the hotel 
accommodation at Jerusalem. 

‘I suppose,’ said Vernon afterwards, when they were smoking 
their cigarettes together, ‘ that you didn’t go to the Holy City on 
a religious pilgrimage ? ’ 

‘Well, no,’ said the Colonel quietly, as he brushed a speck of 
dirt from his finger-nail, ‘but I went there in the company of a 
remarkably unrepentant Magdalene. By the way, did you ever 
see such objects as these French peasant-women are ?—I’ve not met 
with a good-looking girl during our whole drive to-day !’ 

‘Perhaps you were too well occupied to be looking out for 
them.’ 

‘Have you known Miss Walters long?’ said the Colonel a 
little abruptly. 

‘Only since I had the pleasure of driving her home the other 
night,’ 

‘H’m—TI saw you go off, and a pretty pace your horses went, 
too. She’s about the handsomest woman in Europe—Miss Wal- 
ters is; at least, that’s my opinion; and full of fun when you 
only get to know her asI do. Then, the dear old aunt too—what 
a capital old lady that is! I’ve the greatest regard for Aunt 
Louisa,’ 

‘ You, I suppose,’ said Vernon, ‘have known them for a long 
time ?’ 

‘God bless my soul, yes. Why, when I first knew Miss Wal- 
ters, I used to kiss her and buy her sugarplums. Look here, Mr. 
Vernon,’ the Colonel went on, ‘I see your cigarette’s out. Try 
one of mine. I get them direct from Egypt. That’s right. I’m 
sure you'll find it a good one. But—to go back to what we were 
talking about just now—the plainness of the peasant girls is by no 
means universal in France. In some parts you see fine delicate 
women. Why, that woman you were talking to the other night at 
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Monte Carlo—I know her whole history perfectly—she began 
life in a common country cottage; and you see what she is.’ 

‘Every one,’ said Vernon, ‘seems to have noticed my good 
fortune that night. Mrs. Crane, as soon as I met her, reminded 
me of it.’ 

‘Ah—there’s precious little escapes the eyes of that lady. 
And it just strikes me now that you must have been caught by Miss 
Cynthia also, weren’t you, in the cloak-room? Well, after all, 
what does it matter? Women are no fools. All that they object 
to is that we should know that they know.’ 

‘And very often,’ said Vernon, ‘they object little enough to 
that.’ 

‘ What is it we don’t object to?’ exclaimed Mrs. Crane, who had 
stolen upon them. 

‘Plenty of things,’ said the Colonel, with his low crackling 
laugh, as he disappeared in the direction of the bureau that he 
might settle the bill. 

The carriages meanwhile had come round again, and the other 
ladies had appeared. At this juncture a voice startled Vernon. 
‘Do you think you would be kind enough to help me on with this 
cloak of mine?’ It was Miss Walters who spoke, and as she 
spoke she cast a single glance at him. It was a glance of timi- 
dity, pain, and a kind of helpless wonder. The time came when 
the remembrance of it touched him, but that was not now. With 
the most perfect ease and courtesy he performed the office asked 
of him ; but when, in doing this, his hand by chance touched her 
shoulder, he felt himself recoil from her as though he had touched 
hot iron. 

What followed this was only a natural sequel. Lady Walters 
suggested that Vernon should drive home with her niece; and 
Vernon declined with quick and adroit decision. He and Mrs. 
Crane again shared the same seat in the landau; and with one 
exception they all went back as they came. This exception was 
that the Colonel drove the ponies. He was heard to declare at 
starting that Miss Walters was looking tired, that she had over- 
done herself, and that her hands were shaking; and finally, that 
he would be hanged if he let her take the reins down those steep 
hills again. 

There had originally been some plan that the whole party 
should return to the Chateau St. John, and have tea there. But 
as they crossed the railway, and were nearing the Cap de Juan, 
Mrs. Crane changed her mind, and she begged to be put down at 
the station. ‘ There’s a train for Nice,’ she said, ‘ which is due in 
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another ten minutes—and I think, on the whole, I had best not 
wait for the next one.’ 

I declare,’ said Vernon, ‘I’ve more than half a mind to fol- 
low your example, and go to Nice myself. In that case I will ask 
Lady Walters to send over to my house, when she gets back, to 
tell them not to have dinner for me.’ 

‘ We had hoped,’ said Lady Walters, ‘that Mr. Vernon would 
have had dinner with us.’ But this was the only opposition the 
proposal met with. Vernon and Mrs. Crane were put down at the 
station, and when the pony-carriage which was behind came up, 
they surprised its occupants by their unexpected adieus. 

Again Miss Walters, as Vernon said good-bye to her, looked at 
him with the expression of some timid wounded animal; which 
was the more remarkable as but an instant before he had heard 
her laughing with what seemed unwonted gaiety. 

‘ Are you never coming to see me again ?’ she said to him. 


Cuarter XIII. 


Get thee to a nunnery....I am myself indifferent honest; but yet I could 
accuse me of such things that it were good my mother had not borne me. . . . What 
should such fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves all; believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. 


Txovueu one of her gentlemen had thus turned defaulter, Lady 
Walters, when she got home, found a substitute in her own draw- 
ing-room, ready provided for her. This was none other than 
Frederick Stanley, who, calling late in the afternoon, and finding 
his friends were out, had resolved to wait for them while the chill 
of the sunset lasted. Had Vernon seen the way in which Miss 
Walters welcomed him, he would have seen how truthfully she 
had described her own regard for him. What was present in her 
manner and what was absent from it were alike distinctive of a true 
sisterly affection. Her feelings, however, were by no means shared 
by Colonel Stapleton, who was only made shy by ‘one thing in the 
world, and that was a priest or clergyman. His mother, too, 
though from somewhat different causes, was in this case affected 
likewise. In spite of her friendship with the Catholic Lady Wal- 
ters, Catholicism in general was the object of her strongest and 
vaguest disapproval, and its priests in particular were the objects 
of her liveliest terror. ‘When one is present,’ she had said on 
several occasions, ‘ I always feel as if there was a cat in the room.’ 
Both son and mother therefore were in entire agreement, when 
they were asked presently to remain to dinner, that they both had 
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engagements at Nice, and that they would forthwith have to be 
leaving. 

This announcement had one singular effect: it seemed to 
cause Miss Walters considerable disappointment ; and when by-and- 
by she was left alone with Stanley, her ease of manner altogether 
quitted her, and was replaced by a forced liveliness that sometimes 
verged on flippancy. Stanley, though not on the look-out for any 
behaviour of this kind, still could not fail to be slightly struck 
with it; but when after dinner she took him to see her boudoir, 
in which she was arranging the various books and possessions she 
had brought with her, he began to be filled with graver thoughts 
on the matter. He was far too wise a man to be always moral- 
ising, or to think that he advanced his faith by constant reference 
to its claims, or by descriptions of its comforts. On the contrary, 
it had penetrated his life so thoroughly, that its action, as he knew 
well, was continually quite unconscious with him: and as his faith 
influenced him, so he sought to influence others. But, consciously 
or unconsciously, his faith was always present with him; and his 
zeal for souls, though many might never see a trace of it, was still 
and silent, not from sleep, but from watchfulness. When, therefore, 
on running over Miss Walters’s books, he found volume upon volume 
of modern sceptical literature, he reverted naturally to her slightly 
altered manner, and put mentally two and two together. 

Something of the truth, it seemed, was divined by Miss Wal- 
ters, for she said presently, ‘I’m afraid, Fred, you won’t much 
approve of my library. I suppose you think that it is wrong to 
read Darwin and books about evolution ?’ 

‘I read them myself, said Stanley, ‘and I don’t think that 
wrong. The wrong or the right in a book consists entirely in 
what the reader gets out of it. I doubt if a book was ever written 
so bad that it might not, under some circumstances, be a good 
man’s duty to read it.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Walters, ‘don’t let us talk about religious 
matters, please, this evening, for you know quite well that we 
shall never agree about them. ‘Tell me, if you’re not above gossip, 
a little about Mr. Vernon. It was from him I first learned you 
were here, so I know he’s an old friend of yours; and as he’s our 
next-door neighbour, I should like to know more about him.’ 

The discussion of Vernon put the two on an easier footing. 
Miss Walters lost her flippancy, and became soft, grave, and natural. 
Stanley praised Vernon in many ways, saying he was naturally a 
man of the finest feelings, and had once, at least, had high aims 
and aspirations ; but that, from some reason or other, these seemed 
in danger of being destroyed or wasted. ‘Amongst other things, 
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said Stanley, ‘ he’s too selfish to have any personal affection, though 
he is full at the same time of a curious heartless tenderness. I 
always feel rather sad when I think of him; for there is a some- 
thing in him that might almost have made him a saint. He re- 
minded me to-day of two lines of Dante’s, which are to me the 
most touching piece of poetry I ever read anywhere,—“If vain 
thoughts had not been a petrifying fountain to your soul, and plea- 
sure as Pyramus to the mulberry-tree.” Pyramus was killed at 
the foot of the mulberry-tree, and it was his death-blood that dyed 
the fruit red. It is the dying pleasure, you see, that stains the 
whole fruit of life.’ 

Miss Walters said nothing for so long that her silence made 
Stanley look at her. She was pale as ashes, leaning back in her 
chair, and staring straight before her. 

‘Is not it very hot?’ she gasped. ‘Would you mind opening 
that window a little wider?’ Stanley rose to do so, and when he 
came back to his place, she had her handkerchief pressed to her 
eyes, and was in a flood of silent tears. 

The subject of the above conversation had been meanwhile 
engaged very differently. Mrs. Crane and he had travelled alone 
together in a coupé, and the effects of this privacy were not long 
in showing themselves. Mrs. Crane was a woman who, as had 
once been said of her, could kiss with her eyes almost as unequivo- 
cally as with her lips. Several times to-day she had almost done 
this with the former ; and now the short journey was not finished 
before she had repeated the operation with the latter; nor was it 
till the train entered Nice Station that Vernon withdrew his arm 
from her waist. 

A scheme had already been formed amongst some of Mrs. 
Crane’s set to dine together at the restaurant, London House ; 
and Vernon had shown himself so deserving a friend that she 
asked him to join the party. The champagne was excellent, and 
such wit and vivacity as champagne can produce was not wanting. 
Nor was there any lack of topics, the most innocent being the 
various systems by which those present won or lost at the gam- 
bling-table. Towards the close, the conversation became less 
seemly; and any shrewd observer, within earshot of the table, 
might have detected as much in the sound of the men’s laughter. 
It had the peculiar note in it which seems reserved exclusively 
for unrespected women, when they expose themselves. On this 
occasion Mrs. Crane was the leading spirit. She had begun 
chaffing her husband—a sickly dissipated-looking man—about a 
certain Polish Countess, with whom she declared he was as much 
in love as a school-boy. 
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‘Well, Mrs. C.,’ one of the men exclaimed to her, ‘I must say 
vou take it very easily !’ 

‘Bless you,’ Mrs. Crane retorted, ‘do you think I’m jealous of 
Jeffry? He’sonly a philanderer. I must say, for my own part ’— 
and here she gave a glance at Vernon—‘ I like a man who has the 
courage of his affections.’ 

This was almost the last thing said before the party separated. 
Vernon winced mentally under it, as though he had been struck 
by a horsewhip. In his way homewards he lay back in the rail- 
way-carriage in the wretchedness of a stupid torpor. A crushing 
sense was on him of the utterest self-abasement, which, at once 
from fear and weariness, he had no power to analyse: but it found 
expression occasionally in a half-formed murmur—‘ Brute that I 
am! beast—fool—idiot !’ 

His spirits were still worse when he found himself in his own 
library. He looked at his writing-table, and that brought back 
the preceding night to him. In one of the drawers were the pages 
of his confession. ‘ Hypocrite—dolt—brute!’ he cried bitterly 
to himself. ‘If there is a God, why doesn’t He strike me dead ? 
How can He bear that a fool like me should mock at Him? I 
thought last night I would lay bare my mind toHim. It seemed 
then to me a little rose-garden of scented sorrows. I forgot, I 
suppose, if the scented sorrows were there, what a sink, what 
a filthy sewer, there was stagnant by the side of them.’ By-and- 
by his thoughts recurred to Miss Walters, and the way in which 
he had treated her during the whole of that wretched day. He 
remembered her look at parting—the sad unreproachful reproach 
in it. And with these thoughts, his hard self-accusing bitterness 
grew in some way softer, though not in the least less sorrowful. 
‘Good God!’ he thought, ‘and it was only yesterday that I sat in 
judgment on Campbell, when he told me what he should do in his 
misery. Have not I to-day been doing just the same thing?’ 
The face of Miss Walters hovered before him with painful vivid- 
ness. He seemed to suffer suddenly a new self-revelation with 
regard to her; and in place of the sickly sentimentality (as he 
now thought it) of his feelings for her hitherto, he was conscious 
of an intense and deepening desire for her, which he thought 
he recognised as love. ‘It is no luxury, this,’ he said to himself, 
‘no pleasant feeling. It is a longing as real and as tangible as 
the sordid avarice of a stock-broker. It would be as little dis- 
turbed by ridicule or contact with common things. . What is your 
secret, Cynthia, I cannot tell. If you have known sorrow, if you 
have known sins, you have never been ignoble. Your sins would be 
nobler than my virtues. If you need help—if you need comfort, 


could such a thing be, I would die to give it to you.’ 
(To be continued.) 





